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This is the type of 
grapefruit that wins 
prizes at the Fairs. 
Large,sweet,meaty, 
seedless with a thin 
rind. It brings a 
higher price and 
yields a bigger 
profit. 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


DO NOT BEND, BREAK OR F 
TEAR OFF. 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS GS 
4 


PREVENT MUD TRAPS, 
RIDE SMOOTHER AND 
WEAR LONGER. 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 
PROVIDE 52 TO 89 EXTRA 


S INCHES OF CONTINUOUS | | 


TRACTION BAR LENGTH. 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


GIVE GREATER TRACTION 
ea DRAWBAR PULL. J 






aFirestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES§| 


ARE AS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TRACTOR TIRES As 
CHAMPION GRAPEFRUIT IS FROM ORDINARY GRAPEFRUIT 


WOME TRACTORS ARE! couse METRITTILAT TG 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Copyright, 1940, The Firestone Tire & Bubber Co 
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This ordinary 
grapefruit is smaller, 
It has a bitter flavor, 
seeds and a thicker 
rind. It sells at a 
lower price, yet 
costs as much to 
raise as a prize- 
winner. 


Just suppose a prize-winning grapefruit sold 
for the same price as an ordinary grapefruit. 
Which would people buy? 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires sell for the same 
price as ordinary tractor tires. Yet they give 
greater traction and drawbar pull, automatic self 
cleaning action, smoother riding and longer 
wear. Why accept less than this championship 
performance? It costs no more! 


Harvey S. Firestone put the farm on rubber 
and made farm work easier and more profitable. 
He discovered that broken traction bars bend 
and slip. So he triple-braced the traction bars on 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. This feature is 
patented. Firestone Ground Grip Tires.are the 
only tires made with triple-braced traction bars. 


If you are figuring on changing over your 
present tractor, your nearby dealer will gladly 
show you how little it costs. And when you buy 
your new tractor, order it equipped with self- 


/ cleaning Firestone Ground Grip Tires — the 


greatest traction tires ever built! 


See Firestone Champion Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
and Exhibition Building at the New York World's Fair. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
obligation on my part. , please s send me: 

py of the new Farm Gui 

reatien about the Firestone Farm Tire 









i 
Me 


Pa t Plan 
—_— details of the Firestone Tire Changeover} | 


o Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 
Make and model of tractor 










“FACE VALUE” 


is what counts most 

when Mrs. Consumer 

selects your apples in 

the neighborhood 

store. In other words, 

the housewife buys 

largely on first im- 

pressions . . . her decision usually rests on 

whether or not your apples are good looking.” 

This vital ‘Face Value” of your apples is really 

determined in your orchard. It is determined 

largely by your spray program . . . the right 

materials, applied thoroughly and timely. If your 

apples are not well protected against scab, worm 

entries and stings, you can bet that their “Face 

Value” will be lowered . . . and that means that 

the market value will be low. Therefore, you can 

also bet that a good spray program will be a more 

vital factor than ever before in the sale of your 
new crop of apples! 


PLAY SAFE! . . . Resotve NOW to follow 


carefully the best possible spray program. Use 
Orchard Brand Insecticides and Fungicides right 
through the season. See your Orchard Brand 
dealer today. He is headquarters for the right 
Sptay materials and complete spray information. 


! 


USE THESE PROVEN ORCHARD BRAND MATERIALS 
RIGHT THROUGH YOUR SPRAY SCHEDULE! 


ARSENATE OF LEAD. . . Standard and “Astringent,” with the 


unique physical properties that have established a new high in 
coverage and control. 

SPRAYCOP* . . Copper Fungicide having high active copper 
content and wide safety margin. 


MICRO-SPRAY* SULFUR .. . True microscopic particle size. 


High performance records in filming and fungicidal effectiveness. 
APPLE DRITOMIC* SULFUR... Maximum scab control 
properties among dry sulfur compounds, due to patented sodium 
thiosulfate feature. 

ZINTOX*. . . THE EXCLUSIVE Basic Zinc Arsenate. An effec- 
tive apple, pear and grape spray for control of codling moth and 
berry moth. 


NICOTINE SULFATE. . . Highest quality and uniformity. 


E-D-E* . . (The Original) Ethylene Dichloride Emulsion for 
peach tree borer control. 


DRITOMIC* SULFUR . . . Unexcelled for control of peach 
brown rot. One of the first wettable sulfurs . . . and always 
among the first in performance. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston . Buffalo Charlotte (N. C.) + Chicago 
Cleveland . Denver + Houston . Kalamazoo . Kansas City Los Angeles ~. Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Montezuma (Ga.) Philadelphia Pittsburgh . Providence (R. I.) 
San Francisco’~. St. Louis - Utica (N. Y.) + Wenatchee (Wash.) Yakima (Wash.) 
In Canada:.The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited Montreal - Toronto Vancouver 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DUTY ONE — Farm Work. During summer, the Ford V-8 hauls hay to the barn 
and fodder to the silo. It is on the job beside the combine or the thresher handling 
the grain. In the spring, it takes machinery and seed to the fields. In the winter, 
it’s hauling wood or posts or supplying stationary power. It takes a real truck to 
handle a load in all seasons where there are no roads. The Ford V-8 can — and 
does — do it. It’s built that way from the ground up! 


Dual rear wheels and tires, as shown, are optional at extra cost 


DUTY TWO — Road Work. The Ford V-8 Truck hauls livestock to market and 
feed and supplies from town. It takes the cash crop to the elevator and does 
market hauling for the neighbors. In these jobs, it’s power in the higher speeds 
that is important. That means first on the market with produce and back home 
again early. Fast power for the roads, load-moving ruggedness for the farm — 
these are important advantages in a Ford V-8 Truck. 


Tx one best place to get a good look at a Ford V-8 Truck 
is in the driver’s seat— your foot on the accelerator, your hands on 
the wheel, the truck in action. The purpose of the “on-the-job” test, 
offered by your Ford dealer, is to make this possible. The whole idea 
is that you take a Ford V-8 Truck and try it out right on your own 
place. Then you know definitely what a Ford V-8 Truck can do. The 
“on-the-job” test is yours for the asking — make arrangements for it 
with your Ford dealer. 


FORD V'8 TRUCK @® 
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AT NAI ME 


IXTY-EIGHT members ¢ 
senting 22 states met in Roch 
N.Y., April 17 and 18 to make 
sixth annual meeting of the Nati 
Apple Institute one of the most 
thusiastic and constructive in ett 
up plans for the co-ordination of; 
tional needs and programs into a 
fied national program to gain prot 
recognition for King Apple. 


Important culmination to the » 
ing, characterized by delegates ag 4 
most productive conference of | 
NAI, was the vote by the Nati 01 
Industry Planning Committee to ¢ 
stitute itself a permanent body repg 
senting a national combination ¢ 
state horticultural societies on app 
industry matters. “ 

Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo, ¥ 
elected president of the instit i. 
succeed Kirk L. Keller, who ¥ 
named chairman of the board 6 é 
rectors; B. S. Pickett, Ames, Toy 
who has been board chairman, § 
elected secretary, succeeding Dr.” 
E. Barnard, Indianapolis, Ind, ¥ 
continues as research director; C) 
Dutton, Milford Center, Ohio, ¥ 
re-elected treasurer; and Trim 
Nold, Indianapolis, was elected m 
ager. W. C. Reed, Vincennes, 
and Dr. J. H. Gourley, Columb 
Ohio, were elected members of ¢ 
board at large, with other members) 
be selected by the regionals. 

Transfer of the offices of the N 
tional Apple Institute from p ee: 
location in Indianapolis to Columbia 
Ohio, as of May 15, was also ie: 

Delegates to the institute’s meet 
were welcomed by John Chandl 
president of the New York and Ne 
England Apple Institute. 

Cy B. Denman, agricultural cot 
sel, National Association of ; 
Chains, Washington, D.C., in” 
opening day’address, pointed out # 
retail experience in the last year dt - 
nitely proved that apples can 4 
“sold.” He said tabulation of repor 
from 20,000 stores indicated apy 
sales increased 21 per cent betwé 
December 21 and March 9, compai 
with a year ago, as a result of 
“push.” He attributed this increase 
special advertising and direct me 
chandising of the product. E 

The greatest contribution grows 
can make to the sale of apples, = 
ward N. Synan, director, Natit 
Association of Retail Grocers, Be 
ton, Mass., told the delegates, is a 
herence to uniformity in size @ 
grade. y 
Earl R. French, national promot 
director, Atlantic Commission 
pany, New York City, urged 
ple industry to explore new marke 
He said that during the last year 
southern division of his company, 
creased apple sales 70 to 75 pere 
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ITS OUR JOB TO KNOW ALL THE ANSWERS 


Dont misunderstand us. Our hat still fits our head, and there's no danger 
of our dislocating an arm trying to pat ourselves on the back, despite the 
fact that we have just written the above headline. 


The headline, as a matter of fact; was prompted by a letter from a 
reader who said that whenever he was stumped on some question of fruit 
growing he always sat down. and wrote us. “After many years as a sub- 
scriber,” he writes, “I've come to look upon AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
as a friend to whom | can tell my troubles. | don't want to impose upon you,” 
he adds, “but you always seem to know the answer.': 


To this particular correspondent as well as to all the rest of the 150,000 
subscribers and friends of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, our heartfelt reply 
is, "It's our job to know all the answers, and please don't ever hesitate to 
ask us to help you.” 


As the only national fruit magazine AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER has a 
fourfold responsibility to its readers: (1) to collect and disseminate experi- 
ences of those engaged in the fruit growing industry, for the benefit of one 
and all; (2) to act as an interpreter of events, scientific developments and 
modern trends in the field of horticulture as it applies to fruit growing; (3) 
to serve as a leader of sound thought and policy for the fruit industry; (4) 
to be the trusted friend and adviser of the fruit grower. 


And this brings us to the forthcoming June issue. This will be the Sixth 
Annual Buyer's Guide and Directory Number which we have prepared in 
response to repeated demands from our readers. We have tried to make 
this one the best and most comprehensive Buyer's Guide and Directory Issue 
we have so far published, and we sincerely hope you find it so. 


We endeavor to make this annual issue a better one each year, for 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, in its more than 50 years of serving the 
industry, has not only assumed the responsibility of providing news, informa- 
tion and educational material for fruit growers, but more lately has taken 
upon itself the role of serving in the dual capacity of marketing counselor 
and buying guide as well—such is the spirit and the needs of these modern 
times. 


Publisher 
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INTERNATIONALS 


Are Always Ready’ 








a em 


Waverly Growers, Waverly, Florida, 
Report Fleet Is Efficient and Economical 


“They’re always ready” is the way E. L. Kelly, 
maintenance engineer of the Waverly Growers Co- 
operative Association, describes the fleet of Inter- 
national Trucks owned by this Florida organization. 

This association, with a membership of 180 grow- 
ers, controls about 5,200 acres of citrus over a 20- 
mile radius of a large packing plant at Waverly in 
Imperial Polk County and ships about 1,250,000 
boxes of fruit annually. Much of the fruit goes to 
northern markets in trucks. 

“We select our transportation facilities with 
three things in mind,” says Mr. Kelly. ‘They are 


dependability, efficiency, and economy. When you 
combine these three qualities in any truck, you can 
rest assured that you’re doing a real job.” Under 
Kelly’s supervision, the association is operating 27 
Internationals. These range from pickups to big, 
heavy-duty models for cross-country hauling. 

The hauling satisfaction that Internationals are 
providing for Waverly Growers is typical of Inter- 
national performance wherever fruitishauled. Ifyou 
have a truck problem, stop in at the nearest Inter- 
national Branch or Dealer showroom and find out 
how these all-truck trucks can save money for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAY, ate 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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HORMONE 


SPRAYS 


FOR THE 
PRE-HARVEST 


APPLE 
DROP 





By F. E. GARDNER 


Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Horticultural Station, 
Beltsville, Md. 


Mosr apple growers 
have heard or read some- 
thing about the “hormone” 
sprays recently found by 
the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the U. S. D. A. to 
be effective in preventing 
the pre-harvest drop of ap- 
ples. Judging from the 
large number of requests 
received by the Department 
for specific information, 
most growers would like to 
know more about this work. 
The following article is an 
attempt to bring before the apple 
grower, as briefly as possible, the 
present. status of these sprays—what 
they are, how they are used, and what 
can be expected of them—based on 
the experimental evidence to date. 
It should be pointed out that the 
work with hormone sprays to control 
apple drop is quite recent, having 
been used experimentally only dur- 
ing the past season, and although the 
€xperiments have been rather exten- 
Sive, it is obviously impossible to find 
out in one season all that can or 
should be known regarding a pro- 
posed new orchard procedure. Never- 
theless, if one can judge by the ex- 
Pressed eagerness of a number of 


growers to try o 
a, ton y out the sprays, and 


the willingness of chemical manufac- 
turers to produce the hormones in 
quantity, there will be a large amount 
applied in commercial orchards dur- 
ing the coming season. 

Available today are numerous syn- 
thetic compounds of more or less 
complex chemical structure which are 
spoken of as plant hormones or per- 
haps, more properly, as plant growth 
substances. Some of them are known 
to be potent stimulators of root in- 
itiation and are therefore used rather 
extensively as aids in plant propaga- 
tion by cuttings. As other properties 
of the compounds are recognized, ad- 
ditional practical applications in plant 
work are being found. Some of the 


so-called hormones are known to have 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 














Gallia Beauty sprayed October 12, as drop was starting. Photographed in late November, 
showing most of the fruits still hanging, although the leaves of the tree are dropping normally. 


a marked effect in preventing the ab- 
scission, or dropping, of various plant 
organs such as leaves, flowers and 
fruits. The two chemicals thus far 
found to be most effective in delaying 
the drop of apples are naphthalene 
acetic acid and a near relative, naph- 
thalene acetamide. 

The most remarkable feature of 
these compounds in controlling the 
pre-harvest drop is the minute amount 
required. Concentrations in the spray 
of -.0005 to .001 per cent of the chem- 
ical result in effective control of drop- 
ping. In terms of weight, these con- 
centrations are, roughly, equivalent 
to two to four grams per 100 gallons 
of water. In more familiar terms, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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BLIGHT-RESISTANT VARIETY 


Particularly prevalent in hot, hu- 
mid fruit producing sections in this 
country, fire blight has made the de- 
velopment of commercial orchards of 
superior pears an uncertain industry 
in these sections. In the western 
states, where the weather is drier, 
this disease is not so serious and high 
quality European type dessert pears 
are more readily grown. 

Since the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century, the U. S. D. A. has been 
conducting breeding investigations to 
develop pear varieties resistant to 
blight that would thrive east of the 
Rockies. These experiments, which 
involved crossing Kieffer with Seckel, 
Anjou and Bartlett, were started by 
M. B. Waite at the Arlington Exper- 
iment Farm, Arlington, Va., about 
1908. 

Out of the thousands of seedlings 
grown to fruiting, one selection, it 
was found, seemed to be very blight- 
resistant, and announcement has been 
made by the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try of the introduction of this new va- 
riety. 

Claims made for the new pear, 
known as the Waite, are that it has 
excellent cooking and canning quali- 
ties, and in dessert quality is far ahead 
of such varieties as Kieffer and Pine- 
apple. 

The U. S. D. A. scientists describe 
the new pear as being almost as large 
as the Bartlett and nearly free of the 
grit cells which characterize the Kief- 
fer. It is a little more acid, they say, 
than the Bartlett and ripens about the 
same time as the Kieffer, with yields 


consistently high. 
PAGE 8 


The new pear, the scien- 
tists believe, will be particu- 
larly adapted to areas south 
of New York and may 
prove of value as far west 
as Kansas. Its cold hardi- 
ness has not been deter- 
mined. It is not known 
whether the Waite will grow 
well south of the apple belt, 
but experimental plantings 
have been made in Georgia 
and central Mississippi. 
Some commercial nurs- 
eries are advertising the 
Waite pear for the first 
time this year. These nurs- 
eries are the only source of 
planting stock, as the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry does 
not distribute the new pear. 








APPLES - 





RED SUMMER VARIETY 


A new apple variety that ripens in 
early summer, yet has a desirable red 
color, has been introduced by the U. 
S. Bureau of Plant Industry. It has 
been developed from the breeding in- 
vestigations of C. P. Close, who re- 
cently retired from the U. S. D. A. 

For more than 30 years Mr. Close 
conducted breeding work to develop 
good quality red summer apples. This 
variety ripens with or slightly ahead 
of Yellow Transparent. It appears to 
be widely adapted, having been tested 
at several state experiment stations. 
Good reports have come from New 
England and as far’south as Tennes- 
see. 

The fruit is fairly large, averaging 
two and one-half inches or above in 


diameter, and is of fairly good qual- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


The new Waite pear, a cross of Kj 
Bartlett. The Waite seems ry oc a 








resistant and has good fruit charact BB 
produced from Yearbook of Agriculture, 19374} Rs 


by C. P. Close, recently retired from the 







Department. It appears to be widely adapted, E 












ity for both cooking and dessert use. 
It develops a bright, attractive red 
color when full ripe, and stands high 
summer temperatures well. For com- 
mercial market handling, the fruit will 
probably require “color” picking at 
one-fourth to one-third color. 

The tree is vigorous, productive 
and bears fairly early. ae 

According to the U. S. D. A., this 
variety has outstanding promise as an 
early red apple for both home orchard 
planting and commercial purposes. 


FROZEN SLICES 


America’s most popular dessert— 
apple pie—probably will be in even 
greater demand now that experiments 
indicate that frozen apple slices which 
retain the fresh, tart flavor of fruit 
just off the tree may be made available 
to pie-bakers. ae 

Frozen apple slices that do not dis- 
color is the latest development at the 
U. S. D. A.’s Frozen Pack Labora- 
tory at Seattle, Wash., according t0 
H. C. Diehl, senior chemist in charge 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Another new U. S. D. A. introduction is the ‘ 
red summer apple named Close, developed 
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Above—An August hailstorm resulted in 


over a 90 per cent loss of fruit in this orchard. 


Right—Early hail damage to apples. Fruits 
matured after healing but went to cull pile. 


Below—An adjuster examining fruit in orchard 
to determine extent of hail damage. 
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HAIL INSURANCE 
FRUIT FARMER 


WELCOME the invitation of 
AMERICAN Fruit GRowER to address 
their readers on the subject of hail 
insurance. I had better explain the 
reason for this feeling of welcome. 
It is because I believe in the American 
form of “insurance” in general ; a big 
American business ; a true form of the 
American people co-operating on 
sound business principles. In some 
way or other, some type of insurance 
—life, fire, accident, marine, wind- 
storm, rain, hail or whatever the kind 
—touches a vast number of American 
people. 

Every person holding an insurance 
policy of any kind is a member of a 
large co-operating group of people, 
sharing one another’s losses and suc- 
cesses. No matter whether the insur- 
ance company is a mutual or a stock 
type company, the policyholder is a 
member of a large co-operating body. 
No laws, state or Federal, require our 
people to co-operate in this manner. 
There are laws or “regulation setups” 


to compel persons to show certain re- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


A GROWER 


AND ADJUSTER 


DISCUSSES— 


AND THE 


By F. N. FAGAN 


Pennsylvania State College 


sponsibilities, but when a person buys 
an insurance policy, it is a voluntary 
buy. Thus when an individual insur- 
ance policyholder joins with other 
people in a form of a protective alli- 
ance, we create or “set up” a form of 
people’s co-operative. 
Insurance in general is voluntary 
and has been successful under the 
American system of business. Prob- 
ably no other American business as a 
whole has met its obligations to so- 
ciety to a greater degree than has the 
insurance business in general. There 
are state and Federal laws regulating 
in many ways the American business 
world. The writer believes, however, 
that the “foundation rock” responsible 
for the success of the insurance busi- 


ness in the U.S.A. is the co-operation ~ 


of policyholders. To be sure, the un- 
derlying principle is the personal in- 
dividual freedom of man in America 
and the resulting fair play between 
individuals. 
With my viewpoints on insurance 
(Continued on page 25) 
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THE EXPORT SITUATION 


WHAT WILL A LONG WAR.DO TO 


t AM glad my subject is the “Export 
Situation” and not the “Export Out- 
look.” Right now it is all “situation.” 
As to the “outlook,” it would take a 
person with more temerity than I 
have to venture a prophecy. Such 
violent war upheavals occur with 
startling speed these days that it is 
impossible to forecast accurately a 
week ahead without attempting the 
role of the major prophets for the 
coming season. 

The “situation” for the present sea- 
son to April 1 and as compared with 
last season to the same date can be 
stated quickly. Stated in bushels, 
United States exports have declined 
from 10,989,698 bushels last season 
to April 1 to 3,012,786 bushels to 
April 1 this season, a loss of 72.6 
per cent. 

After April 1 last season to the 
end of the season on June 30, 1939, 
we exported 1,113,182 bushels. The 
exports from April 1 this season to 
June 30, 1940, are, of course, un- 
known. They will, however, be small. 
The United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium and Scan- 
dinavia can be considered out of the 
picture by virtue of either out and 
out restrictions or the circumstances 
of war. Argentina and Chile have 
their own crops, and our export sea- 
son to those countries was over in 
January. A limited quantity may go 
to Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland, 


THE FRUIT INDUSTRY? 


By R. G. PHILLIPS 


International Apple Association 


Labrador, Cuba, Venezuela, the 
Orient, Egypt and Palestine—but the 
total will be small. 


The table shown below will give 
you the basic figures. 


In an address which I gave before 
the January meeting of the New York 
Horticultural Society, I estimated that 
after December 1 this season and 
down to the close of the season on 
June 30 our domestic markets would 
have to absorb approximately 4,500,- 
000 bushels more than for the same 
period last season, to take up the 
probable loss in exports and taking 
into consideration the fact that on 
December 1 last we had on hand ap- 
proximately 2,224,916 bushels less 
than a year ago last December. 


Apparently I was a lucky prophet 
because as of April 1 I still had 25,- 
744 bushels to play with for the next 
three months. In the end, it may 
turn out that I was a trifle high on 
the 4,500,000 bushels, depending on 
April, May and June, and the further 
fact that March figures and possibly 
part of February may not be com- 
plete. It has been difficult to get.ac- 
curate figures on the dot each week 
due to war restrictions on information 
by various countries, hence it takes 
more time than under normal condi- 
tions to get them in. 


Anyway, the 4,500,000 bushels will 
be found pretty close to the mark, 





APPLE EXPORTS AS COMPARED WITH LAST SEASON 
Total Exports to All Destinations Last Season 














Stated in 
1938-1939 Barrels Boxes Baskets Bushels 
July 1, ’388 to Dec. 1, ’38 555,144 2,458,673 342,280 4,466,385 
Dec. 1, ’38 to June 30, ’39 417,337 5,350,188 1,034,296 7,636,495 
972,481 7,808,861 1,376,576 12,102,880 

Total Exports to All- Destinations This Season to April 1 
July 1, ’39 to Dec. 1, ’39 198,888 1,424,725 105,362 2,126,751 
Dec. 1, ’89 to Apr. 1, ’40 69,448 650,812 26,879 886,035 
268,336 2,075,537 132,241 3,012,786 


Total Last Season to April 1, 1939, and This Season to April 1, 1940 


July 1, ’°88 to April 1, ’39 
July 1, ’89 to April 1, °40 


Decrease 


Percentage Decrease 


Stated in Bushels 
10,989,698 
3,012,786 


7,976,912 
72.6% 


Exports After April 1 


April 1, ’°39 to June 30, ’39 
April 1, ’40 to June 30, ’40 
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1,113,182 Bushels 
Unknown—but will be small. 
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"In view of the present situation, 
it would seem more important 
than at any previous time for 
growers and shippers to eliminate 
from fresh fruit channels all 

quality fruit and to confine theail 
selves strictly to the higher 
grades. We have long loved our 
cider apples, our culls, our moth- 
eaten junk and windfalls with a 


perfect mother love which re- 


gards the vices of our progeny 
as shining virtues—loved them 
so deeply that it wrings drops of 
blood from our hearts: to keep 
them out of packages and off the 
fresh fruit market. Evidently it 
will take a World War to over- 
throw this passionate love. If so, 
that may be one good thing re- 
sulting," said R. G. Phillips, sec- 
retary of the International Ap- 
ple Association, in his address 
before the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Apple Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N.Y., which 
makes up this article. 


and I am not going to crowd my luck 
as a “guesser” any further. 
What the situation will be by Sep- 


tember, I am not prepared to venture 


even a guess. It would, however, 
seem reasonable to say that the out- 


look at this moment is not super rosy. — 


But conditions change rapidly these 
days. Not being a radio broadcaster, 
I am not smart enough to forecast 
with sublime assurance. _ 
In view of the present situation, it 
would seem more important than at 
any previous time for growers 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Take a Leaf from the Book of 
the Good Orchardist 


BLACK LEAF 155 sprays, or 

"BLACK LEAF 40’ combinations, can be used 
to “step-up” control of early worms. Such 
protection, with contact-action, provides a 
means to stop the first brood-and the costly 
damage of the second. Don’t wait for your 
sprays to “build-up’—step them up with 
“BLACK LEAF 40,’ oruse BLACK LEAF 155. 


4020 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION, INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED 


IN THE 


INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL 


by September of last year a law went 
into effect in California which re- 
quires all fruit and nut growers op- 
erating more than one acre of a single 
variety to register the trees by age 
and variety. County agricultural 
commissioners have _ standardized 
forms. The registry provides that 
the grower must report acreage now 
standing; subsequent acreage re- 
movals ; and report new plantings. It 
is required that the grower shall se- 
cure planting certificates prior to 
planting, but in no way do these 
certificates interfere with proposed 
plantings. 

This type of inventory information, 
when summarized, will be of great 
benefit to the entire fruit and nut in- 
dustry of California, since it will pro- 
vide an accurate review of the pros- 
pects facing the different fruit and nut 
crops of the State. 

Perhaps other states would greatly 
benefit by a similar system. Data de- 
rived by such statistics would tend to 
be accurate and very useful in con- 
nection with marketing and would 
serve as a guide to prospective plant- 
ers. 


Some Trends in Peach Growing 


Dr. J. H. Gourley, head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture, Ohio State 
University, and president of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society, made 
some interesting observations relative 
to the peach industry at the last Ohio 
state society meeting. “There has been 
an upward trend in peach production 
in the United States in recent years 
that is likely to continue for a time,” 
said Dr. Gourley. South Carolina is 
conspicuous for its expansion in peach 
plantings. In 1920 there were only 
26 bearing commercial orchards in 
that State. Half a million trees were 
planted in 1921, and in succeeding 
years the plantings have been very 
extensive. South Carolina now has at 
least three million trees, one-half of 
which have not reached bearing age. 
It is believed that the production of 
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fruit in the near future will be 10,000 
or 12,000 cars. Most of these orchards 
have been planted on the contour, and 
Elberta is the prevailing variety. 
Golden Jubilee, Hiley, Early Rose and 
Halehaven are minor varieties. 


Memberships 


A number of our old members have 
not yet renewed their memberships. 
We cannot send you the 200-page 
report of the annual convention unless 
we have your remittance for annual 
dues. Dr. Dreessen’s report of the 
work done by the U. S. Department 
of Health at Wenatchee, Wash., to 
test the toxicity of spray residues on 
human beings is a paper that every 
fruit grower should read because it 
shows the painstaking care that was 
taken to determine the facts relative to 
spray residues and human health. 
The Department of Public Health 
believes that the results of these re- 
searches will be ready for publication 
in June. 

Those who are interested in the 
nut breeding work being done by the 
U. S. D. A. will be especially inter- 
ested in C. A. Reed’s paper. Mr. Reed 
is senior pomologist in charge of nut 
investigations. 

For $1.25 annual dues you receive 
a copy of the annual report and a 
year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower. Send your remit- 
tance to the secretary at Ames, Iowa. 


More About Advertising 


At the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society meeting Major C. E. Chase, 
secretary-manager, Washington State 
Apple Advertising Commission, Wen- 
atchee, Wash., spoke on the timely 
subject of “Apple Advertising from 
a National Point of View.” 

A new crop of apples is now in its 
beginning, and within a few months 
growers likely will be faced with the 
eternal marketing problem. What 
Major Chase has to say about adver- 


tising is borne out of wide experience, 
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and should be of interest to every pro. 

ducer. i 
Said Major Chase: “One only has i 

to look into the average retail store fs 

to find out what is wrong with the 

apple industry and what has been de- 





feating the grower. When you seeg ~ § 
tremendous amount of space devoted | 
to orange and grapefruit displays and 7 
other fruits and vegetables, and only 1. 
a small space under the counter or 19 


back in a corner somewhere contain- 
ing a jumble of apples, it is apparent j 
that something is wrong. There isn’t J 
any doubt that the retailer will give al 
the choice spot and the most space to / 
the product for which he has the great- 

est consumer demand, and, judging 

from that, it has been a good many 

years now that the consumer has been 

feeling that the eating and use of ap- 

ples is an old-fashioned custom and 
not strictly in vogue any more. Def- 
inite proof of this is the fact that the if 
per capita consumption of apples has ) 
dropped 75 per cent during the past 20 
years. And, the products which have 7 
replaced apples in the diet of the aver- 4 
age American family are those which 

have been highly advertised. By this 

I refer particularly to other fruits and 
to canned and fresh fruit juices—some 
of which we never heard of a few 
years ago. 

“From this, one thing is certainly 
apparent. If the highly advertised — 
fruits and fruit juices have taken the 4 
place of apples on the dining table, 
then it is time we woke up and did = 
some advertising of our own. We | 
must face the fact that the consumer % 
hasn’t merely turned up his nose at | 
Washington apples or New York ap- 7] 
ples or Ohio apples—he simply isn’t © 
eating any apples, comparatively | 
speaking. We can’t expect the con- | 
sumer to increase the amount of food 7 
he eats. Most doctors and dietitians 7 
tell us we already eat too much. Con- = 
sequently, the effort of the man who ~ 
has apples to sell must be toward turn- | 
ing the tide again and making the con- © 
sumer aware of the value of apples in | 
his diet and their deliciousness and de- | 
sirability, and thereby put himself ina | 
position to get his share of the com- | 
sumer’s dollar. - 

“We must take into consideration 7 
that there is spent annually $75,000;- = 
000 in the advertising of food prod- © 
ucts. If you follow the rule of reduc- @ 
ing the amount you eat, then the more | 
of these advertised products you eat] 
the less likely you are to eat the pro-] 
portion of apples that you should. One = 
bright side, however, is the fact that = 






































doctors urge an increase in the pro-™ 
portion of fruits and vegetables eaten.™ 
It is estimated that only six and 0 


(Continued on page 21) 
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« By ROY C. JAMES 

pe “ Special to AMERICAN Fruit GROWER 

0 

at- FROM THE FRONT LINES: I have just completed con- 
ng 4 tact with the survivors of a “blitzkrieg of hail” in five states, 
ny i New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois and Oregon. 
en ee Everywhere the stories are the same. There was no warning. 
p- The “hail struck like lightning.” Growers could do nothing but 
id | gaze with growing apprehension, from the shelter of homes and 
f- if barns, as the aerial attack swept their orchards. They saw the 
ie im | hail machine-gun their fruit crops, and were helpless to stop or 
As : even check the attack. 

0 | The destruction in many orchards almost defies description. 
ye ‘a Fruit which only a few short hours before the onslaught had 
qr : a market value of thousands of dollars, was now cut, ravaged 
h and worthless. Only those growers who had been foresighted 






enough to carry hail insurance set about the task of salvaging 












d what was left of their crops with any heart or hope. 

€ The stories of destruction I found everywhere on the “hail 

N front,” and the succor afforded by hail insurance is best told in 
the words of those survivors who were fortunate enough to be 

y insured : 

A 

, 9 


In New York State—Herbert 
Button, with 60 acres of apples in 
Bonnie Brook Farm in Madison 
County, describes his experience as 
follows: 

“The storm broke from a clear sky 
and was the most severe we have ever 
had in our orchard. It lasted for 
18 long minutes and I felt during 
this time that there would be noth- 
ing left of leaves or fruit. Fortunate- 
ly, we had some hail insurance, not 
enough to cover our entire loss, but 
a great help. The insurance adjuster 
arrived within a few days after we 
had reported our damage. We went 
with him over the orchard and our 
claim was adjusted to our satisfac- 
tion in every way. We received our | 
check by return mail, and we cer- 
tainly plan to carry hail insurance in 
the future.” 


In OrEGoN—W. B. Barnum, with 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Two lightning attacks of hail, each of only 
five minutes duration, left the apples in an 
Indiana orchard in the unsalable condition 
pictured in the photograph on the left. 
Above—A closeup showing what happens to 

silisiiiectenieeaiiate an apple when it's machine-gunned by hail. 
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A CODLING MOTH SPRAY PROGRAM 
THAT REALLY PROTECTS 


Read About These 5S Important Products 


Every grower ought to know, before 
the season grows a day older, about 
the 5 important products that should 
be part of a codling moth spray pro- 
gram that REALLY PROTECTS. 

These 5 all important products are: 
S-W Arsenate of Lead; S-W Spra- 
lastic; S-W Summer-Mulsion; S-W 
Nico-Mulsion, amd S-W Safe-N-Lead. 

Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of Lead, 
the largest selling Arsenate of Lead in 
the United States, is designed to be 
used with the newer spreaders and de- 
posit builders. It has excellent physical 
properties and reacts readily with the 
"build-up" combinations to produce a 
very desirable type of flocculation 
which results in a heavy deposit on the 
fruit and foliage. 

Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of Lead 
puts on a good deposit with ordinary 
spreaders, but its superior physical 
properties are most apparent when 
used with the "build-up" combinations 
such as Sherwin-Williams Spralastic 
with or without mineral oils. 


CUTS CODLING MOTH CONTROL 
COSTS 25% TO 0% 


In-addition to its extra effectiveness, 
the S-W Arsenate of Lead-Spralastic 
combination is an economical program 
because heavier deposits are main- 
tained, resulting in control with fewer 
sprays. Experience proves that the 
number of sprays usually required to 
obtain equal or better control of cod- 
ling moth are reduced 25% to 40%, 
when the S-W Arsenate of Lead-Spra- 
lastic combination is used. 

Note, too, that the extremely uni- 
form coating obtained with Spralastic 
removes as easily as an_ ineffective 
spray program. One large grower 
(packing Spralastic-sprayed fruit) re- 
ported 200 residue analyses without 
PAGE 14 





one of them going over the tolerance. 
You can avoid washing difficulties 
by using S-W Spralastic in second 


brood sprays instead of oil emulsions, 


which tend to stimulate wax secretion 
in hot weather. 
Remember, in Sherwin-Williams 





Prevent Arsenical Injury 
with S-W SAFE-N-LEAD 


. S-W Safe-N-Lead is a patented zinc com- 
pound in convenient form for use with Arse- 
nate of Lead sprayed on apples and peaches 
to prevent arsenical injury to fruit and foliage. 
Its use also improves coverage of Arsenate 
of Lead, in addition to reducing the water 
soluble arsenic content well below the danger 
point. 

Three pounds of Arsenate of Lead alone to 
100 gallons of water, under |5 minutes agita- 
tion, showed .68% weter soluble arsenic. 

Three pounds of Arsenate of Lead with | 
pound of S-W Safe-N-Lead to 100 gallons of 
water, under 15 minutes agitation, showed 
only .13% water soluble arsenic. . 

S-W Safe-N-Lead by neutralizing a greater 
pat of the water soluble arsenic preserves the 
oliage intact and permits normal functioning 
of the leaves and, consequently, proper de- 
velopment of the fruit. 

For 1940 plan to maintain heavy, uniform 
coating of S-W Arsenate of Lead during the 
first 8 to 10 weeks after bloom, especially on 
late varieties, and ''safen'’ with the new S-W 
Safe-N-Lead. 





Spralastic a new principle is involved. 
It not only acts as a spreader and floc- 
culator, but as a deposit builder as 
well by increasing the adhesive proper- 
ties of the Arsenate of Lead so that a 
maximum percentage remains on the 
fruit and foliage. 


S-W SUMMER-MULSION FOR 
FRUIT NOT WASHED 


Sherwin-Williams Summer-Mulsion is 
a white oil emulsion of creamy consist- 


*Left—When S-W Arsenate od * 
combination with S-W Sprolestic high 
age of’ lead arsenate remains on the frie 
heavy, uniform film which affords maximum pratetn 
against worm entry. The narrow strip has been wine 
clean to Illustrate depth and uniformity of coatine 


*Right—On this apple, sprayed with ae 


of Lead alone, 85% of the A 
run off. The deposit remaining on the fut is 
evenly distributed, being thinly Spread o 


portions- and blotchy on the und n the upper 
strip is wiped clean to demoncirebe ty Pie a 


spotty coverage. 


ency recommended in combination 
with Nicotine Sulfate as a summer 





larvae of codling moth. 

Apple growers who are not 
equipped to wash their fruit in order 
to comply with the tolerances for lead 
and arsenic residues established by the 
Federal Food & Drug Administration 
should use S-W Summer-Mulsion com- 
bined: with Nicotine: Sulfate. 


S-W NICO-MULSION FOR 
LATE BROOD CODLING MOTH 


Sherwin-Williams Nico-Mulsion, nico- 
tine-oil emulsion, is also used extensive: 
ly as a substitute for Arsenate of Lead 
in the control of late brood codling 
moth—particularly in sections where 
growers are not equipped to wash 
their apples. 


These five tested, proven Sherwin- 
Williams products will meet the needs 
of every orchardist for a codling moth 
spray program THAT REALLY PRO- 
TECTS. Write today for your FREE 
copies of special folders giving full 
particulars about these S-W products. 





S-W BASI-COP 
(BASIC COPPER SULFATE) 


Sherwin-Williams Basi-Cop is recom- 
mended for every spraying purpose 
that formerly called for ordinary cop- 
per sulfate. It has been proven to be 
the best of all the "fixed" copper com- 
pounds and better and safer than Bor- 
deaux and Lime-Sulfur in the control 
of Cherry Leaf Spot. S-W Basi-Cop 
will not dwarf cherries nor cause yel- 
lowing, dwarfing or dropping of the 
leaves. Also recommended for Blotch, 
Brook's Spot and Bitter Rot on apples; 
Grape Rot; and for spraying potatoes, 
celery, beans and ground crops of all 
kinds for control of fungous diseases. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


101 Prospect Ave. 
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Insecticide Department 


Cleveland, Ohio 


spray on apples to control eggs and. 
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CALIFORNIA—Sunkist growers will spend 
more than one million dollars to advertise 
their Valencia oranges this summer and some 
‘$300,000 additional to promote lemon sales 
during the last half of the citrus year, in the 
most extensive advertising and merchandising 
campaign in the history of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, reports Russell Z. 
Eller, advertising manager. 

The seven-cent per box assessment voted by 
the growers for the summer is for the purpose 
of developing consumer demand for Sun- 
kist oranges in small towns and rural districts 
as well as in the larger cities. 

One-fifth of the million dollar budget for 
oranges will be invested in expansion of trade 
work with dealers. "Extension of trade work 
into smaller communities will go along with 
the expanded consumer advertising," states 
Eller. The 25 new field representatives being 
added to the dealer service staff, which at 
present numbers 30 men, will be assigned pri- 
marily to coverage of small cities and towns. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Joseph Rose of Barns- 
table County has a reputation for being a 
good strawberry grower. His yields are far 
above the average. One is impressed by the 
appearance of his plants and by the spongy 
feel of his soil due to a generous supply of 
organic matter. On inquiry, it is learned that 
he makes a p-actice of plowing under three 
cover crops before the strawberry plants are 
set. His sources of organic matter are rye, 
corn and buckwheat, and millet. Liberal fer- 
tilization of these cover crops gets his soil 
in such excellent condition as regards re- 
serve fertility, retentiveness and aeration that 
he has much less need for stimulation of the 
strawberry plants after they are set out. He 
harvests around 12,000 quarts per acre.—W. 
H. THIES, Amherst. 


NEBRASKA—On April 12 | was in a 160-acre 
orchard operated by Grove Porter of Ne- 
braska City. This orchard is about 15 years 
old and was planted to fillers. The dry sea- 
sons since 1934 have made it imperative that 
fillers be removed prematurely. 

It was quite a sight to see this 160 acres 
in the process of being thinned out to half 
the previous number of trees. It requires 
nerve to take out healthy vigorous trees be- 
fore they have outlived their usefulness. How- 
ever, since the reserve of subsoil moisture has 
been used up, it was felt the trees that were 
left would have a better chance of producing 
good marketable fruit. 

The moisture situation this spring is fairly 
favorable but growers look with misgivings on 
the reserve of five or six inches that is avail- 
able now in the upper three feet of soil. A 
lot of additional rain will be needed to bring 
the present crop into the harvest—E. H. 
HOPPERT, Sec'y, Lincoln. 


NEW YORK—The general trend in eastern 
fruit sections is towards decentralization, di- 
versification and nearby marketing. This 
means increased interest in a wider assort- 
ment of varieties and kinds of fruits and the 


“search for a particular fruit for a particular 


market outlet.. It means an increase in inter- 
est in sweet cherries, plums, peaches, as 
well as small fruits. 

Among sweet cherries the demand is pri- 
marily for the hard, black types, as Windsor, 
Giant and Schmidt; for plums it is the prune- 
type varieties which will ripen both before 
and after Italian Prune; for peaches it is 





mainly for varieties ripening earlier than El- 
berta, as Mikado, Marigold, Oriole, Fisher, 
Golden Jubilee, Triogem, South Haven, Hale- 
haven, Valiant and Veteran, but with some 
interest in a variety to follow Elberta, as Ship- 
pers Late Red or Wilma. 

Among apples the trend is for caution with 
new and untried varieties and for a return to 
some of the older or more tried sorts, as 
Northern Spy, McIntosh, Delicious, Gallia and 
Rome Beauty. Cortland is at the moment 
unpopular in the Hudson River Valley.—H. 
B. TUKEY, Geneva. 


COLORADO—Peaches from Palisade and 
other sections in Colorado's famous peach 
producing Grand Valley will go to market 
this year identified as “Colorado Peaches.” 
The new label will be used in addition to 
association and private labels and will appear 
on packaged peaches in both carlot and truck 
shipments. The aim will be to ship only 
quality fruit so that a definite yearly demand 
for Colorado peaches will result. 


RHODE ISLAND—The Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers’ Association and the Extension Serv- 
ice are planning to co-operate on an orchard 
survey this spring. The intent is to secure 
information on varieties, age of trees, hurri- 
cane damage, etc. No survey of the fruit 
industry in the State has been made since 
1925. Therefore, these figures should give 
evidence of the influence of both the freeze 
of 1933-34 and the hurricane of 1938.—E. P. 
CHRISTOPHER, Sec'y, Kingston. 


MINNESOTA—More than 350 growers at- 
tended the annual Horticulture Short Course 
at University Farm, March 27-29. George W. 
Nelson of St. Paul presented a series of inter- 
esting cost records showing that a 10-year-old 
orchard represented an investment of about 
$500 per acre, and that at least $2000 to 
$3000 must be invested in equipment to ef- 
fectively operate even a small commercial 
orchard. Growers not prepared to make such 
investments should hesitate to undertake the 
planting of a commercial apple orchard. 
Superintendent Leslie of the Dominion Ex- 


perimental Farm at Morden, Manitoba, 
called attention to the new Scout apricot 
which was developed at the Morden station 
and introduced two years ago. This apricot 
is hardy enough to do well anywhere in Min- 
nesota and in quality will compare well with 
the larger varieties now being shipped in 
from the West. It is exceptionally heat and 
drought-resistant. 

S. M. Thimsen of Hopkins, in discussing 
the production and marketing of strawber- 
ries, stated that he finds plant spacing profit- 
able. One year in a test plot he picked 1600 
quarts from a setting of 1000 Premier plants 
where each plant had been allowed to pro- 
duce only two runner plants. This was in a 
dry year when the ordinary matted row plant- 
ings failed to produce good crops, and the 
trial plot of one-fifth of an acre gave him a 
return of about $300.—J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, 
Mound. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Jack Frost's efforts to 
settle in the big Chapin commercial peach 
orchards in Pinehurst one night during an un- 
seasonable cold spell were diverted when 
Harold Buchman kept vigil by flying low over 
the trees all during the night. His plane 
created a constant wind which prevented the 
frost from forming on the budding trees in 
the orchards, the largest in the Sandhills 
peach belt. 


KANSAS—It would seem if a line were drawn 
from Kansas City west to Salina, it would 
approximately divide the prospect of a peach 
crop. The prospect for a peach crop south of 
such a line is fair to excellent. North of such 
a line there is almost a complete kill of the 
buds.—GEO. W. KINKEAD, Sec'y, Topeka. 


OH!lO—Watch what you plant! An apple 
census in Ohio shows that Rome Beauty and 
the red strains of this variety lead in bearing 
orchards by 19 per cent. Stayman Winesap 
ranks second with 13 per cent; Jonathan 12 
per cent; Delicious 9.5 per cent; Baldwin 9 
per cent; and Grimes 8.5 per cent. 
In orchards under bearing age 20.2 per 
(Continued on page 19) 





These commercial peach growers, representing every section of Georgia's peach belt, will 


direct promotional efforts of Georgia Association of Peach Growers this year. 


Left to right: 


Director C. W. Hood, Jr., Commerce; Vice-President J. R. Gay, Gay; President F. M. Gaissert, 
Griffin; Secretary-Treasurer J. T. McKenzie, Montezuma; Director W. M. Wright, Ft. Valley. 
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HE production .of commercial 
fruit is a highly specialized in- 
dustry, requiring both scienti- 
fic and practical knowledge and 
training, and demanding a far 
greater than average management 
ability and business acumen in or- 
der to be successful. 

In this business, original  invest- 
ment and expenses of operation 
are comparatively very high. One 
error of judgment, or the occur- 
rence of any calamity not previous- 
ly and sufficiently provided against, 
may often result in well-nigh ruin- 
ous loss to the orchardist. | 

Proper and correctly timed cul- 
tural practices, soil types, spraying 
to prevent disease and insect dam- 
age, harvesting methods and sales 
facilities are within the control of 
every orchardist. Certain caprices 
of climate are by him controllable 
—or at least can be influenced by 
proper safeguards and skillful man- 
agement; as, for example, overcom- 
ing drouth through irrigation. 

But there still remains the utterly 
unavoidable and destructive danger 
that faces every orchardist—in the 
face of which he is helpless—the 
hazard of a Hailstorm that may de- 
stroy an entire season’s work and 
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wipe out the year’s investment. 

Hail is unavoidable—unpredict- 
able. Its consequences are irrepar- 
able unless foresight, fathered by 
the wisdom of experience, has 
taught the incalculable value of 
sound Hail Insurance in a good 
Capital Stock Company. 


GUARDED INCOME 


The threat of Hailstorms and 
consequent loss to orchardists is 
widespread and serious. No terri- 
tory is immune. Hail may strike in 
any community at any time during 
the growing season. 

The Capital Stock Insurance 
Companies named on the opposite 
page have for more than twenty 
years been co-operating with Fruit 
Growers associations and individual 
growers in an effort to develop ade- 
quate protection for fruit growers, 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Capital Stock Insurance Com- 
panies have paid out more than one 
hundred million dollars for losses 
from Hail to growing crops. 

Never has one of these compan- 
ies pro-rated a loss or attempted 
to charge a premium assessment to 
a policyholder. Every loss has 
been paid in cash immediately upon 


ONE DAY THE ORCHARD WAS FILLED WITH APPLES LIKE THOSE AT THE RIGHT. THEN CAM 


A HAILSTORM, AND APPLES AT LEFT SHOW HOW THE ENTIRE CROP WAS RUINED. 
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adjustment. Capital Stock Insur. 
ance does not assess policyholders 
or pro-rate losses. 

Hail insurance rates are predict- 
ed upon the relative frequency and 
severity of Hailstorms. These vary 
according to territory and, as ex- 
perience accumulates, may be ex- 
pected to change. Correct rates 
are just as important to the compan- 
ies as to the growers, and the com- 
panies are anxious to correct and 
complete the rate structure prompt- 
ly in the direction indicated by the 
loss record. 


CREDIT PROTECTION 


The majority of fruit growers 
must operate to a considerable ex- 
tent on credit. This is only natural 
and logical. Most business enter- 
prises are obliged to meet seasonal 
expenditures in that way. 

A Capital Stock Company Hail 
insurance policy lessens the lender’s 
risk and improves the borrower's 
credit—often a vital factor in busi- 
ness operations. 

When loan institutions find that 
a grower has availed himself of 
Hail insurance protection, _ his 
chances for a profitable and success- 
ful season are vastly improved— 
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consequently his credit rating is im- 
proved at the same time. 


ANNUAL 
HAILSTORM LOSS 
100 MILLION DOLLARS 


It is estimated that Hailstorms 
cause American fruit producers an 
annual loss of one hundred million 
dollars. That enormous sum is a 
total loss to the country, and can- 
not be restored. 

However, the individual grower 
can guard his own interests, and 
avoid what might be a ruinous fi- 
nancial set-back, by investing in a 
sound Capital Stock Insurance Com- 
pany Hail policy. Such a policy will 
indemnify him for loss sustained by 
his crops as a result of Hail. 

The Hail insurance policy issued 
by the companies named below is 
clear, concise and specific. It tells 
in plain, everyday and understand- 
able language just how it covers. 
It sets forth clearly just how losses 
will be adjusted. It is designed to 
eliminate guesswork and uncertain- 
ty. 

Losses are’ adjusted with the 
grower by men who are experts in 
their line—men who know fruit 
growing and marketing from be- 
ginning to end. 
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WITHIN AN HOUR THIS OWNER'S CROP WAS ON THE GROUND— 
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for Protection of Fruit Crops 
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UTTERLY RUINED. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
LOCAL AGENCY SERVICE 

These Capital Stock Insurance 
companies are represented in every 
locality by resident men. They are 
not strangers who may be here to- 
day and gone tomorrow. Rather, 
they are permanently located repre- 
sentatives who are available to as- 
sist you with your insurance. 

These men are a part of your 
community—good citizens of your 
state. They are more than agents. 
They are counsellors, and will be 
glad to help you with your Hail or 


other insurance problems. 

In this list of companies you may 
find one whose local representative 
is well known to you personally. 
He will be glad to give you full in- 
formation about your Hail insur- 
ance. | 

If you cannot locate a local 
agent in your town, write direct to 
one of the companies listed (using 
the coupon for your convenience) 
and they will put you in touch with 
a local representative who will give 
you helpful information without 
obligation on your part. 


INSURE YOUR FRUIT CROP IN ONE OF THESE CAPITAL STOCK COMPANIES 


tna Insurance Company 


World Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of North America 


Alliance Insurance Company 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
National Security Insurance Company 
Central Insurance Company of Baltimore 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 


Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


q New England Fire Insurance Company 
MAY, 1940 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 





(Name One of These Companies) 





NAME 


HAIL DEPARTMENT 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Please send me full information about Hail Insurance on 








P. O. ADDRESS ...... 


STATE 
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Cluster of new Twentieth Century everbearing strawberries on origi- 
nator's grounds near Salt Lake City, Utah. (One-third actual size.) 


PROMISING NEW EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
ORIGINATED IN UTAH 


By FRANCIS M. COE 


Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 


Berry growers for local markets 
and home gardeners have long been 
in need of better everbearing, or, 
rather, fall bearing, varieties. The 
minor position and lack of popularity 
of this type of berry in our gardens 
and berry patches in the past has been 
due to lack of quality, firmness, yield, 
size and other desirable qualities in 
which the fall bearers have been ex- 
celled by the June bearing varieties. 
Older varieties, such as Gem or 
Wayzata and Mastodon, have lacked 
size, firmness, quality or yielding 
ability. The Rockhill, introduced by 
Harlow Rockhill, berry breeder of 
Conrad, Iowa, has superior quality, 
but is a poor plant maker under inter- 
mountain conditions, and sets so many 
berries in a cluster that the later 
berries become small. 

This defect of the Rockhill in fail- 
ing to produce enough runners and 
new plants to fill in the matted rows 
the first year of planting, and of be- 
coming unsalably small, appears to 
have been remedied by a promising 
new variety originating from a cross 
of Rockhill with Berri Supreme 
(Mammoth) made by T. Kasuga of 
Union, Salt Lake County, Utah. This 
new berry under Salt Lake Valley 
conditions forms runners and plants 
freely the first spring and summer 
‘after setting and bears clusters of 
fruits on the new plants even up to the 
third set of plants formed on the run- 
ners the same season. The fruits are 
large, well colored, firm, and nearly 
if not equal to Rockhill in quality. 
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Kasuga has named his new berry the 
“Twentieth Century” to denote its 
streamlined performance in outyield- 
ing and outpointing the older varieties 
under his conditions. 

In starting his work with everbear- 
ing strawberries over 13 years ago, 
Mr. Kasuga tested all the different 
kinds available on his Butlerville 
farm. He found one which was su- 


- perior in size, flavor, firmness and 


plant characters as a mixture of a few 
plants in a bunch of other plants. Al- 
though he sent for plants of all the 
kinds listed by berry nurserymen, he 
was unable to identify the berry, so he 
named it Berri Supreme, introduced 
it, and grew it profitably for the Salt 
Lake market for several years. This 
variety is probably the same as that 
now advertised as “P. W. Mammoth.” 

Having tried Rockhill and finding 
it better flavored than Berri Supreme, 
Kasuga set about to cross the two. 
He made a number of crosses between 
the two varieties, and finally secured 
several dozen seedlings. I recall ex- 
amining them in the seedling rows at 
Butlerville, and remarking on the high 
quality and excellent appearance of 
several of the new seedlings. From 
this group, Kasuga selected the one 
he has named “Twentieth Century,” 
and has tested it commercially for a 
number of years, topping the Salt 
Lake market with his new berry, 
which he has guarded closely as a 
profitable monopoly. In order to give 
other growers an opportunity to profit 
from its apparently superior charac- 
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teristics, and finance further work jn 
berry breeding, the originator has de. 
cided to introduce it to the trade under 
Plant Patent restrictions. 

To a large extent the new Twen- 
tieth Century everbearing strawbe 
combines the good qualities of both 
parents. It is large, well colored, 
rather firm with excellent carrying 
qualities, and has good quality and 
flavor—much better than that of 
Mastodon and appreciably better than 
Berri Supreme. 

Under good cultural conditions, 
plants set in March or early April © 
fill in a matted row fairly well by fall, 
and fruit freely not only on the orig- 
inal plants set, but on the second and 
third sets of plants formed by the 
runners. This characteristic results 
in high yields. I inspected Mr. 
Kasuga’s first sizable patch two years 
ago, and saw his field notes of cases 
picked showing a total of over 700 
12-pint cases of berries from the patch 
of three-fourths of an acre. These 
berries sold for $1 to $1.50 per case 
depending on the size. In addition to 
the fall crop, which ripens from July 
25 to frost in November, a valuable 
spring crop is borne the following 
June. | 

The new berry appears to have su- 
perior firmness and carrying quality, 
having been trucked commercially 
with success to Wyoming points. Mr. 
Kasuga reports it also appears to be 
superior for jam making, holding its 
shape and color well, and jelling more 
easily than other varieties. Prelimi- 
nary tests indicate that it freezes well, 
although comparative tests with Mar- 
shall and other varieties have not been 
completed. 

The size, attractive appearance and 
quality of fruit of the new variety is 
attested to by the awarding of a spe 
cial sweepstakes award of merit at the 7 
Utah State Fair in 1939. _ 

Experimental trials with the new | 
berry have been made by a number of ~ 
experiment stations in the Middle> — 
West and eastern states, with vafi- 
able reports. In Michigan and New — 
York it appeared rather promising; 7 
while in Iowa and Ohio reports were = 
unfavorable this year, although weath- 


er conditions there were unfavorable. ~ 


This new berry appears sufficiently 
promising to warrant widespread test 
ing by growers elsewhere who afe | 


interested in everbearing strawberries 
MAY, | 
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“STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 15) 


gent of the trees are of Rome Beauty and its 
; red strains. The Stayman Winesap group. ac- 
counts for 15.2 per cent; Jonathan 15 per 
cont; Delicious and its red strains 13.6 per 


Paes Beauty, Stayman, Jonathan, Delicious 
and the red strains of these varieties make up 
a total of 64 per cent of the newer plantings. 
Of the 64 per cent, the red strains account 
for 18 per cent. This compares with 2.3 per 
cent of these same red strains in the bearing 
rds. 

Tcificest is the decline in interest in 
Baldwin, only 1.2 per cent of the new plant- 
ings being of this variety. : 

Surveys of variety plantings provide grow- 
ers with a guide for future plantings. A vari- 
ety extensively planted at this time means 
that when the trees come into bearing mar- 
kets may be glutted with that particular 


variety. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The death of David Maur- 
ice Wertz, pioneer fruit grower of Waynes- 
boro, removes a colorful career in the fruit 
growing industry of the Cumberland-Shenan- 
doah section. Mr. Wertz was a member of 
many state horticultural societies and was 
keenly interested in all new fruit growing de- 
velopments. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—One of the driest falls 
on record, with very little snow in winter, was 
extremely hard on the fruit trees of the 
‘Dakotas and the wonder is that they have 
survived at all. The winter was one of our 
warmest and while the absence of drying 
winds helped the fruit trees to remain alive, 
conditions have been very favorable for sur- 
vival of the codling moth. The spring has been 
backward and fruit buds were still dormant 
the middle of April and unharmed from the 
cold wave which sent the mercury down to I! 
on the morning of April 11.—W. A. SIM- 
‘MONS, Sec'y, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE—On May 8-10 the seventh an- 
nual West Tennessee Strawberry Festival will 
be held in Humboldt, the strawberry capital 
of Tennessee. These festivals, which yearly 
attract thousands of people, have helped 
to build up the strawberry industry in this 
section until today the income of west Ten- 
nessee growers is more than double that of 
seven years ago. 

MISSOURI—Low winter temperatures have 
severely damaged the peach crop to the ex- 
tent that only a small area comprising seven 
or eight counties in the extreme southeastern 
portion of the State have sufficient live fruit 
buds to indicate a normal peach crop. 

In central and northern Missouri a limited 
number of exceptionally well located peach 
orchards appear to have withstood official 
minimum temperatures of 15 to I8 degrees 
below zero to the extent that a light peach 
crop might be anticipated. In these orchards 
variety does not always seem to be the 
answer to the survival of the buds, indicating 
that vigor and location are perhaps more 
important. 

Apples indicate a fairly promising “off 
year" bloom, with the bloom particularly fa- 
vorable on better managed younger orchards. 

Brambles of hardy varieties reasonably free 
from disease withstood winter conditions satis- 
factorily. The low temperatures in January 
apparently gave us a fair indication as to 
the winter hardiness of some of the newer 
grape varieties which are now under observa- 


tion—W. R. MARTIN, Sec'y, Columbia. 


lOWA—Heavy snows and rains have resulted 
in favorable soil moisture conditions in most 
areas and with the exception of peaches, a 
avy tree fruit bloom is indicated through- 
out the State. Little early spraying of apples 
will probably be necessary this year as well 
cared for orchards are quite free of scale in- 
cts. More sprays undoubtedly will be ap- 
Plied in summer for control of codling moth 
a ang S. HERRICK, Sec'y, Des Moines. 
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SSELLIi Lead Arsenate 
FORM Lead Arsenate 


*DUTOX Fluorine 
Insecticide 


*Flotation 


*SULFORON Sulfur Paste 
Wettable Sulfur Bordeaux Mixture 


Zinc Sulfate *FLUXIT Spreader 
*BLACK LEAF “155” Fixed Nicotine 


*BLACK LEAF “40” Nicotine 
Sulfate (40%) 


*Trade Mark 


E.|.pU Pont pe Nemours & Co. 


RATED 
GRASSELL! CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Corona Products! 


KILL DESTRUCTIVE INFESTATION 
in your apple orchards with 
Corona Dry Arsenate of Lead. 
This double-action poison will 
rid trees of curculio, coddling 
moth, bud moth and other pests. 


SURE DEATH TO POTATO BUGS 

is what successful farmers 
everywhere say about Corona 
Calcium Arsenate. This finely 
ground powder may be used just 
as it comes in the package— 
either as a wet spray or a dry dust. 

FOR TREE WOUNDS use Corona 

Tree Wound Dressing. This 
time-tested product retains its 
protective coating longer and 
heals quicker than ordinary 
preparations. Will not injure and 
drive back the living tissue. 


CHEMICALS 
DIVISION OF 
PiteeenpURGH 
PLATS ee ace COMPANY 
MIDMW AURTT. WISCONSIN 





SPRAYERS! 


Have You Tried The New 
E-2“C” | 
FACE PROTECTOR 


for. Continuous 


CLEAR VISION 


during Lime and Sulphur 
Spraying Operations ...7? 


Nothing can compare with this new Cesco E-Z ‘‘C’’ 
Face Protector, which enables you to face lime, sulphur, 
oil and poisonous sprays and SEE EVERYTHING YOU 
ARE COVERING during the entire operation. 

Tear Off Renewable Visor To Remove Smudge 
Get Greater Crop Coverage—Comfort—Security 

Whenever your visor becomes water-spotted or smudged, 
you simply pull out and tear off a few inches of the 
transparent E-Z ‘“‘C’’ ribbon and ALL’S CLEAR AGAIN! 
30 feet carried in a roller tube at the left eye. Order 


from your seedsman or hardware dealer—or write direct, 
$3. complete. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO. Gree Tiines 
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Pear cluster infected with fire blight. The two withered flowers became infected early in 
the blossoming period, the infection then spreading to the other flowers in the cluster, 





GROWTH RESTRICTION AS AN AID 
TO FIRE BLIGHT CONTROL | 


By FREEMAN S. HOWLETT 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


Since there is still no control for 
a disease which for the last 75 years 
has killed countless numbers of pear 
trees, every possible means of restrict- 
ing the spread of the fire-blight or- 
ganism, once it has come in contact 
with the growing tissue, must be em- 
ployed. 

here is some evidence, however, 
that spraying the open flowers during 
bloom with a Bordeaux mixture (2-6- 
100) without lead arsenate appears 
to reduce the amount of blossom 
blight. Indications are that the set is 
not adversely affected by the spray, 
which would at least justify further 
trial of the spray as a supplementary 
aid. 

Since even a moderately vigorous 
growth produces a condition favorable 
to the increase of the organism, it is 
the object of the orchardist to restrain 
the growth of the tree by a careful 
adjustment of pruning and nitrogen 
fertilization to the minimum require- 
ments of the tree. 

Young trees which have not yet 
borne should receive only such prun- 
ing as is necessary to correct a weak 
crotch and to train the tree to a strong 
scaffold. On young trees which are 
flowering for the first time or bearing, 
all shoots and spurs within 18 to 24 
inches of the crotch of the tree should 
be removed. It also would seem that 
such wounds should be covered with a 
protective material which will prevent 
infection through the cut surfaces. 
Failure to remove such spurs and 
shoots may result in infection reach- 
ing the crotch of the tree and girdling 
the branches before the diseased por- 
tion is recognized or removed. In 


addition, all water sprouts, wherever 
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located throughout the tree, should be 
eliminated. 

Fertilizer containing nitrogen, and 
manure should not be applied to any 
pear tree which gave evidence of 
blight infection during the previous 
year. Furthermore, other trees which 
are just coming into bearing, or have 
borne only a few years and without 
any evidence of infection, should re- 
ceive little or no nitrogen except 
where a slight yellowing of the leaves 
gives evidence of nitrogen deficiency. 
Then nitrogen may be applied in 
small amounts only, thus attempting 
to overcome the deficiency and at the 
same time to control the growth of the 
tree. Annual applications of nitrogen 
are unnecessary and will result in a 
chemical composition within the tree 
which favors a rapid destruction of 
the tissues if infection occurs. 

Changes in soil management sys- 
tems which make available a greater 
amount of nitrogen and water during 
the early part of the growing season 
will also be accompanied by an m- 
crease in blight infection. The elim- 
ination of cultivation and grass mulch 
seem imperative where blight is a fae- 
tor. In an experiment recently con- 


cluded, pear trees in cultivation and 


in grass mulch“were much more Se 
verely affected than those in alfalfa 


and in bluegrass sod, although in the . q 


case of the latter systems water rather 
than nitrogen was the restricting fac- 
tor. 

Thus it now becomes evident that 
provision must be made for restricting 
the growth of pear trees to a much 
greater degree than has ever been the 


practice in the past. ee 
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- (Continued from page 12) 
half ner cent of the average American 
citizen’s daily diet consists of fruits 
and vegetables. This leaves room for 
g big increase in apple consumption, 
without getting the diet out of bal- 
ance. The U. S. D. A. recommends 
71 pounds of apples per person per 

‘year as an adequate amount. Our per 
WF capita consumption is probably less 


than half this. Another vital point in 


; i a consideration of the value of adver- 
<7  tising is that the U. S. D. A. found 
f that the consumer is in great need of 
">  - education on what to purchase in or- 
; | der to have a proper diet. They found 
that on an expenditure for food of 
$2.50 per person per week, 32 per 
cent of the families had well-balanced 








: ~ meals but that 37 per cent lived on a 


if diet which had to be classed as poor. 
, t “The next question to arise is, what 
kind of national advertising should 
we do. First, we must take into con- 
sideration what we can do and how 
; we can obtain funds for advertising. 
: “As you may know, out in Wash- 
ington we have an apple advertising 
commission. This commission was 
created by an act of the legislature 
which assesses all apples two cents per 





be ; hundred pounds, except those deliv- 
‘ ered to bona fide processing plants for 
d | processing purposes, and payment of 
ly i this must be made prior to shipment 
of or movement of apples for sale. The 
» governor of the State appoints the 
h members of the commission. They 
te have offices in the two largest produc- 
at ing areas in the State. The funds 
~ % come directly to the commission and 
‘ 4 are spent in'the advertising of apples 
‘. ‘i to increase sales and consumer de- 
y: // mand. We operate on a very low 
. overhead cost. Aside from news- 
J paper reports, every grower receives 
. = monthly information as to exactly 
Ca what the commission is doing and how 
. i the money is being spent. The ac- 
* 4 counts are audited by the State audi- 
; tor at frequent intervals. Shippers 


are advised by weekly bulletins. This 
probably would be termed a ‘compul- 
sory’ or ‘taxation’ plan of raising 
funds for advertising purposes.” 
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FROZEN SLICES 
(Continued from page 8) 


of this laboratory. When given a 
quick bath in hot water before freez- 
ing the slices remain tender and do 
not turn brown. 

_ Were apples prepared and conven- 
tently packaged at the point of origin, 
as in the case of frozen pie-cherries, 
this would save the expense of ship- 
Ping and storage, and make them 
available to the baker in a form he 


_ ould use without waste. 
MAY, 1940 












































This is a mighty strong claim. But GMC owners 
everywhere will back it up! Many who have 
made careful checks on mileage say their GMCs 
are saving them 15% to 40% on gasoline. GMC 
dealers’ Mileage Meter Tests, being made right 
on the job, are proving fuel economy no other 
comparable truck is able to match! Investigate 
GMC before you buy another truck... See 
how much more value GMC gives you, in every 
way, at prices right down with the lowest. 





<a HERE’S THE SECRET OF 
GMC’s UNMATCHED PULLING 
POWER — UNEQUALED GAS ECONOMY 


Note the offset dome on this GMC __ power and mileage out of every drop 
POWER-PAK Piston. It fits in a of gasoline. Only GMC SUPER- 
combustion chamber of revolution- DUTY Truck Engines have this 
ary design that gets more pulling gas-saving, power-building feature. 


GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE DIESEL 


ONLY GMC OFFERS ALL THIS EXTRA VALUE 
SUPER-DUTY Engines with POWER-PAK Pistons 
RIDER-EASE Cabs with QUICK-VISION Instrument 
Panels ¢ FRICTION-FREE Steering ¢ SEALED-BEAM 
Headlamps ¢ TOP-SIZE factory-built Bodies. 


¢ THE TRUCK OF VALUE; 
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HORMONE SPRAYS FOR PRE-HARVEST 
APPLE DROP 


(Continued from page 7) 


two grams is somewhat less than a 
level teaspoonful of the white crystal- 
line powder. 

In the experiments of the past sea- 
son the amounts of the compounds 
were carefully weighed out on delicate 
balances to insure the exact concen- 
trations. Since the materials are not 
readily soluble in water, they were 
first dissolved in a small amount of 
wood or grain alcohol, which was 
then added to the water in the spray 
tank. The usual practice of adding a 
spreading or sticking agent is desir- 
able, and the choice of agent is ap- 
parently immaterial. 

In applying the spray it is impor- 
tant that thorough coverage be given, 
with particular emphasis on hitting 
the fruit, for only fruit hit by the 
spray will be affected. As in any 
spray program, the control can be no 
more effective than the coverage 
given. 

The effective period of duration of 
a single spray application is only two 
to three weeks with most varieties, af- 
ter which period the effect is rather 
quickly dissipated and dropping will 
again be resumed. Therefore, in or- 
der to make use of the most effec- 
tive period of the sprays they should 
be delayed as long as possible, prefer- 
ably until dropping is well begun. The 
materials become effective within a 
day or two after being applied, under 
ordinary temperature conditions. 
During cold periods the effect is slow- 
er in beginning but, fortunately, nor- 
mal drop is also reduced by low tem- 
peratures. 

With most varieties, one applica- 
tion at the right time is sufficient. 
However, if desired, a second appli- 
cation can be made as the effect of 
the first begins to run out. A second 
application for the McIntosh variety 
is probably desirable, since the effect 
of one application on this variety lasts 
for only eight to 10 days. Twice 
repeated applications with only three 
to six days intervening may result in 
some varieties of tightening the fruit 
to the extent that some difficulty may 
be encountered in picking, resulting 
in broken spurs or in fruit stems being 
pulled out of the fruit. In an experi- 
ment with Rome Beauty which, out 
of curiosity, received several spray 
apnlications at intervals of one week, 
many of the fruits hung on the trees, 
through freezes and storms, until well 
into January. 

A small amount of light summer 
oil, as little as one-fourth of one per 
cent, will considerably increase the 
PAGE 22 


effectiveness of the spray. In cases 
where it will not complicate insecti- 
cide or fungicide spray residue re- 
moval, the addition of oil is probably 
desirable. An emulsifying agent must, 
of course, be used if oil is added un- 
less the oil is already emulsified. 

The addition of the growth sub- 
stance to the regular spray program 
is, in most cases, not feasible, since 
even the last cover spray would not 
be used as near harvest time as the 
anti-drop sprays should be applied. 
The growth substances should, ac- 
cordingly, be applied as _ separate 
sprays even though the indications 
are that the presence of other spray 
materials do not lessen their effective- 
ness. 

It is well known that many of the 
apple blossoms and young fruits drop 
during the first few weeks after 


. bloom. While this is a kind of self- 


thinning response and therefore usu- 
ally desirable, yet in some instances, 
as in the case of light bloom or poor 
set, it would be advantageous to pre- 
vent or reduce this drop. The growth 
substances have not thus far been 
effective in preventing this early drop, 
nor have they been successfully used 
as a substitute for pollination of the 
apple. blossom, as has been accom- 
plished with the flowers of certain 
other plants. 

No deleterious effect of the sprays 
on the tree, fruit or foliage has been 
observed. It is true that the growth 
substances have an effect on the 
leaves, as in the case of the fruit, of 
increasing their adherence to the twig, 
but this effect is apparently very tem- 
porary so that leaf drop at the end 
of the season takes place at the nor- 
mal time. The accompanying photo- 
graph, taken in late November, shows 
Gallia Beauty fruits still hanging on 
a sprayed tree although leaf drop is 
following its normal course, having 
started at the same time as in the case 
of unsprayed trees in the same or- 
chard. The fruits of unsprayed trees 
in this experiment were all on the 
ground by the third week in October. 

As for the fruit itself, the only 
effect appears to be that of delaying 
its dropping, thereby allowing for bet- 
ter color development. The greatly 
improved color attained by many va- 
rieties by hanging a little longer than 
normally is an even more important 
advantage of the sprays than the fact 
that the number of grounded apples 
is reduced. With some varieties, such 
as Rome Beauty and Deli¢ious, the 
grower, in the desire to take full ad- 
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vantage of this color development 
may easily make the mistake of allow. 
ing sprayed fruit to hang too | 
thereby becoming too mature for 
best keeping quality. 

Experiments involving injection of 
rabbits and mice with naphthalene 
acetic acid, and some of the. other 
growth substances, indicate that these 
compounds are relatively non-toxic 
to animals. Because of the very small 
amount of the materials used jn 
spraying, and still smaller amount 
which actually hits and is retained by 
the fruit, it would be difficult to en- 
vision any problem of toxic residues 
from these sprays. Workers apply- 
ing the sprays have not noticed any 
irritating or other disagreeable effects, 

Although, as mentioned earlier, 
only one season’s results are available 
for consideration, yet within that one 
season a rather extensive list of apple 
varieties was sprayed, all with out- 
standing results. True, some varieties 
seem to respond better than others, 
In general, somewhat better control 
of dropping has been obtained with 
those sorts having long fruit stems, 
as in Delicious, Rome Beauty and 
Wealthy, than with the very short- 
stemmed sorts such as McIntosh and 
York Imperial. With long-stemmed 
varieties the stems are more readily 
hit by the spray, and since the fruit 
hangs down more spray is retained in 
the stem cavities than in the case of 
the short-stemmed sorts which are 
often tilted in their attachment to the 
tree. 

Following the first report of suc- 
cessful application of these com- 
pounds at the U. S. Horticultural 
Station at Beltsville, Md., other in- 
vestigators applied the sprays in New 
York, Virginia and Missouri. The 
enthusiastic reports from these vari- 
ous fruit sections, together with the 
large list of varieties sprayed, is en- 
couraging that the method may find a 
widespread applicability in apple pro- 
duction. 

Naphthalene acetic acid and naph- 


.thalene acetamide, not being common 


chemicals, and at present having no 
industrial use, have been made here- 
tofore only in small quantities, chiefly 
for experimental plant research. Ac- 
cordingly, the cost of these com- 
pounds, available in pure crystalline 
forni from several reliable chemical 
manufacturers, is, at present quota- 
tions, too high for general use in 
orchard sprays. However, it is an- 
ticipated that by production in some 
quantity to supply the potential mar- 
ket offered by orchard use, much low- 
er costs of production will result so 
that, in time for the coming season, 
the eventual cost to the fruit grower 
will be well within practical consider- 
ations. The interest of various chem- 
ical companies in the results secured 
with the growth substance sprays sug- 
gests that commercial preparations 0 
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# dry. Not only do the apples wilt more 
ie: slowly, but they are more attractive 
) Pcause of the bright luster. 

i 1940 


Yank. will soon be available to 
» fruit grower. 
Because of the very small amount 
of active ingredients needed and the 
impracticability of the grower weigh- 
ing such small amounts without spe- 
cial balances, the commercial prep- 
grations will probably . consist of 
weighed amounts of the growth sub- 
stances mixed with a filler of some 
sort designed to make the compounds 
more readily soluble in water. Such 
rations should, in general, be 
most convenient and practical from 
the grower’s standpoint. - 

The response of apple varieties to 
these sprays naturally raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the procedure 
might not also prove as useful with a 
great variety of crops, such as pears, 
stone fruits, grapes, citrus and pecans, 
to mention a few which are more or 
less subject to dropping. At present 
there is.:no answer to this question, al- 
though within the next few years the 
applicability of various growth sub- 
stances to the dropping problems of 
many crops no doubt will be the object 
of considerable investigation. 

In conclusion, it should be re-em- 
phasized that this phase of investiga- 
tion is very new. No doubt more ef- 
fective compounds and perhaps bet- 
ter methods of application will be 
found. In the meantime, however, 
the available information, if- judici- 
ously utilized, seems to offer a prom- 
ising solution to the problem of the 
pre-harvest apple drop. 


MAKING APPLES "KEEP" 
By R. M. SMOCK, Cornell University 





Mars TOSH apples have been kept 


in storage successfully for 13 months! 
Considering that the normal stor- 
age life of this variety is four or 
five months, it is evident that some- 
thing new has been found in apple 
storage. 

The English technique of using ac- 
cumulations of carbon dioxide and 
less than the normal amount of oxy- 
gen in the storage atmosphere at a 
temperature of 40 degrees F. accounts 
for the increase in the storage life of 
McIntosh. In addition, the apples are 
free of core browning which occurs 
in storage in air at 32 degrees F. 

Probably no one wants to store 
apples 13 months, but the fact that 
they can be kept in good marketable 
condition until June is of some ad- 
vantage. Commercial trials. of this 
method are under way at Cornell and 
the results are promising. 

Certain varieties shrivel badly in 
storage, particularly when the amount 
of water vapor in the air is low. The 
use of a water emulsion of certain 
Waxes will prevent this. The apples 
are covered with a liquid wax emul- 
sion and are then allowed to drain and 
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PRUITONE 


Reg. U.&. Pat. Off. 


OPENS A NEW CHAPTER IN ORCHARD HISTORY 


Think of a simple spray that will reduce pre-harvest drop to 
the vanishing point and hold fruit on the tree until it reaches 
full color! That's what FRUITONE will do. 


A single application made immediately before harvest will | 
increase the proportion of No. I's in your crop and insure 
highest prices for a larger proportion of it. 


FRUITONE is a powder containing the same chemicals that 
gave such remarkable results in Government tests. The 
ingredients have been prepared with the care and skill that 
the only manufacturer experienced in this field can give. 
The required dilution of these chemicals is so high that 
purity is absolutely necessary for satisfactory results. 


5 lb. can $4.40 per lb. 25 Ib. drum $4.00 per Ib. 
Each lb. makes 200 gals. of spray 


Manufactured by: 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Ambler, Penna. 
DISTRIBUTED BY: 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL CORP. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Richmond, Calif. 























And get both better prices and lower stor- 
age costs (as little as 10c a bu. per season}. 
Users everywhere will tell you Frick Refriger- 
ation certainly pays. Write for full data now. 
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Use TC COPPER FUNGICIDES 


Water insoluble—26%—34%o.—53% 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA LOCKLAND, OHIO 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites. Florists, 
Truckers, N ursery men, FruitGrowers 


ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 

Endorsed by Michigan State College. Moderate- 

ly priced and applied cold with a brush. Used 

also as a — coating for injury. Send 
8 


for price list. alers wanted. 
H.M. Hunt & Sen, 510N.Cedar St, Lansing, Mich. 
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Free 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1106 33rd Av.S.E. Minneapolis,Minn. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Write for catalog and pamphlets giving full 
information about these superior products. 


DI-CHLOR-MULSION 


Kills peach tree-borers. 


THE J. W. WOOLFOLK COMPANY, Fort Valley, Ga. 


THE? 
Com 


PEACH SPRAY 


everything in ONE PACKAGE 


--. NO WASTE—NO BOTHER 

















TRIANGLE 
BRAND 


| COPPER SULPHATE 


Leading authorities agree that Bordeaux Mixture should be freshly 


mixed as needed. Leading growers agree that Triangle Brand “In- 
stant” Copper Sulphate makes home-mixing of Bordeaux easier, 
quicker and surer. “Instant” is easier to measure, dissolves im- 
mediately, and its 99% purity assures absolute accuracy of cop- 
per content. Your dealer can also supply Nichols Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate in Large and Small Crystals, Granular or Snow. 
For Copper Lime Dust use MONOHYDRATED—it has full 35% 
Metallic Copper content and is chemically and physically correct. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 



































SAVE THEIR 
MONEY 
j : p WITH THESE 
| Club No. 108 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWEBR..1 yr. 
Woman’s Worlld........................ 2 yrs. ALL 
Comfort (Incl. Good Stories)....1 yr. SIX 
Breeder’s Gazette.......................... 1 yr. ONLY 
American Poultry Journal.......... 1 yr. } $1.00 
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Club No. 110. 
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Club No. 114 
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Household Magazine.................... 1 yr. $2.00 
Club No. 115 
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Screenland lyr. | FOUR 
Woman’s World 2 yrs. { ONLY 
Household Magazine.................... lyr. $1.45 
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for One (I) Year and Your Choice 
of Any Three of the Following Mag- 








azines for ONLY... $1.00 
Check Three 

0) American Poultry Journal.................... lyr. 
0 Breeder’s Gazette 1 yr. 
() Capper’s Farmer 1 yr. 


(2 Farm Journal & Farmer’s Wirfe.......... 1 yr. 
(J Comfort (Including Good Stories)......1 yr. 
(0 Household Magazine 
(0 Home Arts Needlecratt............................ 1 yr. 

















© Leghorn World lyr. 
0 Mother’s Home Life. 1 yr. 
0) National Live Stock Producer.............. 1 yr. 
() Poultry Tribune 1 yr. 
0) Plymouth Rock Monthly........................ 1 yr. 
© Rhode Island Red Journal...................... 1 yr. 
O) Successful Farming 1 yr. 
NIN AD WI ssc cccnscsccocsccinsonesccoececss 2 yrs. 
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Cleveland, Ohie. 


These offers are good only in U. 8. A. 


| Enclosed find $. for which please 
| send me the magazines marked with an X. 
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FILBERT TREES AND 
WINTER INJURY 


Tue Agricultural Experimen : 
Geneva, N.Y., has been growls py “ 
sive collection of filbert varieties since 1924 
Additional varieties were added in 1928, and 
a number of hybrids since 1932. During the 
early years of the experiment the orchard 
grew well and except for catkin inj 
which varied, considerably among the dit’ 
ferent varieties, the trees were in good con- 
dition and bore fair crops. 

The winter of 1933-34 was the coldest in 
more than 50 years. In spite of this a few 
trees bore nuts in 1934 and the trees ap- 
peared to be in fair vigor. Nearly all were 
black-hearted, however, and in recent years 
especially last year and this spring, the full 
effects of the freeze are becoming evident 
The trees lack vigor, a number are dying 
each year, and many more are so weak that 
they will soon succumb. The trunks and 
scaffold branches are soft and punky and 
many of the trunks are covered with bracket 
fungi. Nearly all of the older trees are 
in such bad condition that they are of little 
or no value for experimental work, and 
will soon be removed. A new orchard of 
about 20 of the best and hardiest varieties 
will be propagated to replace the older 
orchards. 

The failure of these trees raises some in- 
teresting questions in the management of a 
filbert planting, especially as regards the 
training of the trees and their treatment 
following a severe winter. Since the wood 
of these trees was in bad condition and the 
subsequent wood laid down was not suf- 
ficient to prevent the gradual deterioration 
and eventual collapse of the tree, it now 
appears that it has not been worth while to 
retain these trees. It undoubtedly would 
have been much better in the long run if 
these winter-injured trees had been cut to 
the ground and allowed to grow new tops 
of sound, healthy wood. 

The trees were.all grown as standards 
with a single stem, which necessitated fre- 
quent removal of the suckers, as the nat- 
ural habit of the filbert is to grow a bush 
and throw up many suckers. It might be 
desirable to grow filberts as bushes with 
several stems. A plant of this type could 
be renovated much more easily by remov- 
ing one or two of the large canes each 
year and gradually renewing the entire 
bush over a three or four-year period. In 
this manner an entire crop would not be 
sacrificed and the profuse suckering accom- 
panying the cutting down of the entire 
tree would not be experienced. 

The rejuvenation of the plant from suck- 
ers makes it necessary to have plants on 
their own roots. Layered plants such as are 
usually supplied are on their own roots. 
Grafted and budded trees are available from 
some nurseries, but the writer cannot rec- 
ommend such stock for regions where 
there is a possibility of winter tempera- 
tures low enough to produce such severe 
wood injury as to make necessary renewal 
of the entire plant from suckers from the 
roots.—GEorcE L. State, Sec’y., Northern 
Nut Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N. Y 





As a result of several articles appear- 
ing in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
on the hardy walnuts brought to Amer- 
ica by Rev. Paul C. Crath of Canada, 
many inquiries have been sent Rev. 
Crath by AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER subscribers. Rev. Crath advises, 
however, that he has learned that some 
letters have failed to reach him. If 
inquiries in regard to hardy walnuts 
and hardy northern European grapes 
are addressed as follows: Rev. Paul ©. 
Crath, 48 Peterboro Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, they should reach 





him without miscarrying or delay. 
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in general before the reader I will en- 
deavor to enlarge on hail insurance 
as a protection against loss for the 
fruit farmer. My viewpoint is taken 
(1) as a grower who has in past 
ears protected “cost of production 

by hail insurance policies; (2) as-a 
grower who has had hail losses paid 
to orchards under my care; (3) as an 
adjuster of fruit hail losses, resulting 
in money payments to orchard and 
vineyard owners. 

When exact governmental fruit 
grade standards were established, 
guesswork in hail insurance adjust- 
ments of losses was removed. When 
a fruit (apple, peach, plum, grape, 
cherry, pear or berry) does not meet 
the requirements of a given grade, 
there is a definite reason or cause for 
its failure to meet the grade. 

An apple is not a U. S. Fancy, U. 
S. No. 1 or U. S. Commercial if it 
has a disease “‘scab spot or spots which 
are not corked over or corked-over 
scab spots which affect a total area 
of more than one-fourth inch in di- 
ameter.” An apple is not a U. S. 
Fancy, U. S. No. 1 or U. S. Commer- 
cial if it has “hail marks which are 
not superficial or when ‘hail injury’ 
affects more than one-half inch of 
surface in the aggregate.” Thus grade 
requirements are definite. The re- 
quirements for the Utility Grade are 
different both in respect to other 
blemishes as well as hail damage. To 
the writer’s knowledge, no insurance 
policy has ever taken into considera- 
tion the U. S. hail grade as a base for 
any adjustment of damage to a fruit 
crop. 

With definite requirements of a 
grade to work from, the fruit grower 
and the insurance company have a 
common base upon which to build 
their agreement. Resulting loss or 
losses caused by a hailstorm will 
cause the fruit to be within or out of 
a given grade, making settlement pay- 
ment covering a loss an exacting 
transaction on the fruit farm. 

When the fruit grower insures his 
fruit crop against damage by hail and 
his orchard is visited by a hailstorm, 
the insurance company adjusts the 
damage to the fruit and the grower 
receives money payment covering the 
loss. The grower may or may not 
receive money payment equal to the 
current value of his crop. He will re- 
ceive, however, payment for the fruit 
damaged as per grade and per his 
policy agreement. 

property owner may insure his 
house against loss by fire but just be- 
cause a fire destroys only the kitchen 
of the house, the owner does not ex- 
Pect the insurance company to pay 
him the full value of the fire policy, 
or his home was not totally destroyed. 

From the writer’s viewpoint, as-a 


| Sfower and an adjuster, it would seem 
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GROWER-ADJUSTER DISCUSSES HAIL 


(Continued from page 9) 


that the grower is justified in pro- 
tecting, by an insurance policy, the 
“cost of production” of his crop 
against hail damage. I doubt whether 
a grower is justified in insuring his 
crop at a given fixed crop value. In 
fact, the grower can insure his crop 
against hail damage as soon as the 
young fruits have “set.” He can at 
time of set only guess at the value the 
crop may have 90 to 120 days in the 
future. The good grower, however, 
knows approximately what his year’s 
crop production costs will be. He 
knows about how much money or 
labor he will put into his business. 
His taxes, pruning, cultivation, fer- 
tilizers, spraying, mowing, thinning 
and other normal operations will mean 
a money outlay. The production cost 
will vary from year to year but the 
good grower knows approximately 
what his yearly expenses will be from 
the time of fruit set. It is this produc- 
tion cost that the grower is justified 
in protecting against loss by covering 
his holdings with hail insurance. 

The grower uses fertilizer to insure 
plant growth for as nearly a yearly 
set of crop as is possible. He sprays 
to insure his crop against damage by 
diseases and insects. He thins off 
small green fruits to insure size of 
fruit left on the tree for harvest. In 
fact, all his fruit farm operations are 
types of insurance for his crop har- 
vest. There is nothing at this time 
the grower can do for himself in the 
way of insuring against hail damage. 
He can, however, enter into an agree- 
ment with others by covering his costs 
with a hail insurance policy. If an 
owner knows that his average produc- 
tion costs are, let us say, $60 an acre 
per year, he is justified in placing hail 
insurance on his holdings at $80 to 
$100 an acre. The crop value at har- 
vest time might be much greater than 
$100 an acre, but in May or June he 
has no way of telling harvest values. 
He does know from past years’ oper- 
ations about what his production cost 
will be. 

A few years ago I adjusted a hail 
loss in an eastern orchard where the 
damage was over 90 per cent. The 
owner’s policy had been written to 
cover his cost of production and 
enough more to start work for the 
next crop. As the loss papers were 
being signed, the owner remarked, “I 
do not know how I would be able to 
get along for another year without 
this insurance.” 

I have adjusted losses when the 
losses have been only 15 to 30 per cent 
and the owners felt that their money 


‘payments would about’ pay the extra 


cost of sorting the damaged fruit out 
of their packs. These growers have 
been thankful that at least their entire 
ereps were not eulls-and-the-eost of 
(Continued .on page 28) 
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(State and local taxes 


operator complete visibility —does not pack the: 
soil— has a four cylinder high compression engine 


with 3 forward speeds and a reverse. 
Cost? A Cletrac Model H equipped with 10-inch 


track shoes will be delivered on your farm for 


about a thousand dollars. 









®@ Rare indeed is the orchardist who doesn’t find much the 


of his plowing, discing or spraying “hard going.” 
Wet weather—slippery soil—uneven terrain —dall 
That's why thousands of orchardists are choosing the 
Cletrac Model H crawler tractor as the one tractor 


make easy growing hard going. 
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“hard going’’—takes the toughest job square on the 


chin, without batting a spark plug. 


Cletrac Model H is a crawler tractor designed 


especially for fruit growers. It turns “on a dime” — 


gives even-pulling power on both tracks — gives 


‘hvu s a e ee . - - 
Write name and address here 1 | and mail for’complete information. I farm Bro acres. 
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INSULATED 


with 


PALCO WOOL 


Apple storage. Salem Fruit 
Growers, Greenford, Ohio. Stor- 
age, 45,000 bu. 20,000 Ibs. 
PALCO WOOL used. 





PALCO WOOL offers Perma- 
nent Thermal Efficiency (.255 
B.t.u. Peebles) at lowest possible 
cost. Non-settling and moisture 
repellent. Light in weight—goes 
further—costs less. Send for od 
page Insulation Manual telling 
how and where to install. . 
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THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
San Francisco - Chicago - Los Angeles: New York - 





From DURABLE REDWOOD BARK 














BREADY ALL-PURPOSE 
TRACTOR 


30% More Traction With Our 
Patented Front Hitch 


As the load in- 
creases so does 
the traction. A 
two wheel trac- 
tor that will 
work along 
with a good 
m=) team of horses. 
Powered with a 
4.7 H.P. Briggs 
and Stratton 
metor. 

The Bready developes its own traction and 
is capable of plowing a furrow 14” wide and 
8” deep under any reasonably normal condition, and 
will plow 2 to 3 acres per day. 

Equipment consists of all tools for general farming 
such as ng, fitting. cultivation, planting, mowing, 
belt . ete. Ideal for fruit growers, poultry men, 
nurseries, florists, small farms and gardeners. Backed 
by 20 years of Bready engineering. z 

Write for literature explaining the many 
advantages of the patented Lout bitch. 


BREADY TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT Co. 
201 Aurore Rd. Soton, Ohio 
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shippers to eliminate from fresh fruit 
channels all poor quality fruit and to 
confine themselves strictly to the 
higher grades. We have long loved 
our cider apples, our culls, our moth- 
eaten junk and windfalls with a per- 
fect mother love which regards the 
vices of our progeny as shining vir- 
tues—loved them so deeply that it 
wrings drops of blood from our hearts 
to keep them out of packages and off 
the fresh fruit market. Evidently it 
will take a World War to overthrow 
this passionate love. If so, that may 
be one good thing resulting. 

Possible outlets in South America 
are limited at the best. The popula- 
tion of all of South America is only 
about 90,000,000, .and’ practically 
every country in it has been con- 
fronted with financial difficulties at 
least since 1930. I do not believe that 
South America can or will ever take 
the place of the chief European coun- 
tries as an outlet for United States 
apples and pears. 

What will a long war do to the 
fruit industry? This can be answered 
generally in a very few words. Fruits 
which have been and are necessarily 
on an export basis as a result of plant- 
ings and development predicated on 
the assumption of supplying foreign 
markets are bound to be seriously af- 
fected. For example, apple production 
has been developed in the United 
States for over three-quarters of a 
century on the basis that a substantial 
portion of the crop would be exported. 
When our leading customers become 
involved in war, it is inevitable that 
imports will be restricted in whole or 
in part, either by embargoes, restricted 
exchange, lack of ocean tonnage, or 
other political and economic restric- 
tions. War and its essential needs 
become paramount. 

You may gain the impression that 
the situation is hopeless. I do not wish 
to leave that impression. Such is not 
the case. The problem can be met if 
the industry is willing to act, by elim- 
inating the culls and poor fruit from 
fresh fruit channels, marketing only 
the better grades, stimulating domes- 
tic consumption by sound publicity 
based on a commodity of assured in- 
tegrity of quality, and close co-opera- 
tion with the wholesaler and retailer. 
To these should be added the develop- 
ment of well-considered standardized 
by-products. 

Personally, I am not in sympathy 
with. various points in the so-called 
Neutrality Act and particularly with 
the one which in effect prohibits a 
national of the United States from 
consigning goods to a national of a 
belligerent for sale for the account 
of the shipper. In other words, the 
shipper here must before shipment 
divest himself of “all right, title and 





interest” in the goods, or, in other 
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THE EXPORT SITUATION 


(Continued from page 10) 


words, it must be an outright sale 
even though credit can be granted 
This would have an adverse effect aes 
shipments to some countries under 
present conditions even if there were 
no embargoes and other restrictions 

There is no question that the re. 
ciprocal trade agreements negotiated 
to date and taken as a whole had been 
of distinct assistance to the apple and 
pear industries of the United States 
They not only stopped the upward 
spiral of trade barriers, which was a 
highly important factor, but in addi- 
tion obtained concessions which haye 
been of distinct benefit. For example, 
the United States-British Trade 
Agreement became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. For the crop and export 
season of 1938-1939, our apple ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom from 
July 1, 1938, to January 1, 1939, 
showed a decrease from the preceding 
crop season of approximately 11 per 
cent. After the trade agreement went 
into effect on January 1 and from 
that date to the end of the season in 
June, 1939, we increased our apple 
exports to the United Kingdom by 
a little over 25 per cent. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act and Trade Agreements sub- 
stantial and highly important steps 
had been taken in the right direction, 
In other words, if trade barriers, 
which existed prior to the advent of 
reciprocal trade agreements and until 
those agreements could become effec- 
tive, had continued, apple and pear 
exports from the United States would 
have gone from bad to worse. 

The plain fact is that neither the 
United States nor any other country, 
nor the apple and pear industries of 
the United States can afford another 
era of international economic warfare 
and trade barriers of every name and 
nature. The present war has greatly 
disrupted foreign trade and particu- 
larly as applied to apples and pears, 
but that was to be expected under 
war conditions. This war, however, 
will be over some day and when it is 
over, the United States not only 
should be, but very much needs to be, 
in position to restore its foreign trade. 
If we are not in that position, then: 
we are likely to become involved in 
an international economic warfare 
which will be far more violent than 
the economic warfare from which we 
had been gradually escaping since the 
advent of reciprocal trade agreements. 





Nine years ago R. Hensley of San 
Leandro, Calif., was making a bare living 
trucking peach pits from a carinery 
dumping them into San Francisco Bay. But 


as a result of a bright idea he had, he now 


makes a profitable income selling the pits 
as fuel. Sun-dried in an open field, the 
are said to give as much heat and last as 


long as hard coal. The low-cost fuel is E 


used in home furnaces, stoves and grate 
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a 56-acre fruit farm in Jackson Coun- 
_ ty, 50 acres of which are in pear trees 
15 to 30 years old, tells how he felt 
when hail struck, even though he car- 
ries insurance : 
“Tt is hard to describe a grower’s 
feelings when hail strikes a crop of 
rs in which one has all available 
cash as well as all one can borrow. 
You feel so helpless; cussing helps 
some but not too much. 

“The first day or so after hail hits 
a crop of young pears you are in- 
clined to think that it is not going to 
be so bad, but almost always the full 
extent of the damage shows up as 
time goes on. When a pear is hit by 
hail it results in a pithy spot which 
usually extends to the core.’ , 

“Hail generally: makes every pear 
it hits a cull, and the cost of picking 
a crop and sorting it about equals all 
one can expect to get out of the mar- 
ket. A hail-pecked pear can only be 
sold at auction, for you cannot classi- 
fy it and sell it f.o.b. The buyer nat- 
urally cannot tell what he is getting 
until he sees it. 

“Last year proved a rare exception 
in my hail experience, as the fruit did 
recover from the damage to some 
extent, but, frankly, I would not ex- 
pect this to happen very often. I most 
definitely plan to carry hatl insurance 
in the future.” 

In MassacHusetts—Mrs. Lida 
H. Lincoln, in Worcester County, 
who has 115 acres in apples on her 
143-acre farm, tersely tells her story 
as follows: 


“I have insured against hail for 
eight years. Took the policy on June 
9, 1939. Bad winds and hailstorm at 
4:30 A.M., June 17; hail lasted from 
one to eight minutes in different parts 
of the orchard ; wind northeast ; dam- 
age ranged from 40 to 70 per cent. 
Estimate of damage was made on 
August 30; check received on Sep- 
tember 2. Estimate and settlement 
were very fair. 

“Policies on hail insurance should 
be written early in the season. 

“I plan to carry hail insurance in 
the future.”’ 


In New York State—Lester J. 
Reynolds, in Columbia County, who 
has 100 acres of orchard, with an an- 
nual crop of about 10,000 bushels of 
apples, cites figures to prove his hail 
experience. He says: 


“I was mighty glad to have hail in- 
surance last year. We had $12,000 
insurance and had a 20 per cent loss. 
I think I would not take a deductible 
policy again but prefer the full pre- 
mium payments. The rate on premi- 
um deductible policies is $4.20 and on 
full premium $6 per hundred. That 
1s $420 for $10,000 insurance in the 
first case and $600 in the second, but 


“BLITZKRIEG OF HAIL 


(Continued from page 13) 


ona 50 per cent loss, for instance, you 
can collect $4580 in the first case and 
$5000 in the second case. This is a 
net gain of $4160 and $4400, respec- 
tively, and it works out the same way 
for all proportions of loss.” 


In ILL1No1s—Frank Rosson, with a 
286-acre fruit. farm in Jackson Coun- 
ty on which he has apple and peach 
trees 10 to 20 years of age, is a firm 
believer in hail insurance now be- 
cause he once was caught without it. 
His story is as follows: 


“In 1939 when hail struck our or- 
chards it didn’t seem such a tragedy 
—because we knew we were protect- 
ed, to a certain per cent. 

“In 1935 it was an entirely different 
story. We had prospects of 15,000 
bushels of fruit, and when hail came 
we never shipped or sold one bushel. 
It was beaten off the trees, and one 
orchard of trees was ruined, many of 
the trees dying that year. And not one 
cent of insurance. That incident made 
believers of us. 

“The insurance company was very 
fair in making adjustment last year 
and paid off within a week after the 
adjuster had been there. We certain- 
ly plan to carry hail insurance in the 
future.” 

In PENNSYLVANIA—J. E. Oliver, 
of Indian Spring Farm in Franklin 
County, has carried hail insurance on 
some 43 acres of apple trees ranging 
in age from 18 to 25 years for the 
last four years and it was fortunate 
that he did, for some time during the 
growing season in each one of these 
years his fruit suffered hail damage. 
Let him tell in his own words just 
what happened: 

“We have carried hail insurance 
for the last four years and have been 
hailed on to some extent during those 
four years with a percentage of dam- 
age large enough to have an adjust- 
ment made in three of the years. The 
first year we carried hail insurance a 
hailstorm hit our orchard in the early 
part of July, running the damage ur 
to 90 per cent. However, the hail- 
stones were small and we had very 
few open cuts, but many apples had 
15 to 17 indentations, with no injury 
to the trees. 

“The other two years we had dam- 
age to the extent of from 27 to 35 
per cent, with many more open cuts 
than in the year in which we received 
the large damage; but again we had 
no tree injury. 

“We feel that the adjustment which 
we got on our hail losses was very 
fair to both ourselves and the insur- 
ance company and we certainly plan 
to carry hail insurance in the future. 
Our reason for ‘carrying insurance is 
to cover the cost, in case we have hail, 

of producing the crop until harvest 
time.” 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Here’s how to get your free graft- 
ing knife—simply write us for in- 
formation about the original 
“Wenatchee” Fruit Picking Bag— 
the bag that saves fruit and profit 
for growers by positively prevent- 
ing bruises and stem punctures. 














You must be an owner or op- 
erator of an orchard and must 
also send us the name of your 
orchard supply dealer, in order 
to get this grafting knife free. 


WRITE TODAY TO 


















SCHEFFER & ROSSUM G@ 


MANUFACTURER 
ST.PAUL s MINN 
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ADDRESS: AMERICAN 


BABY CHICKS 


10,000,000 DAVIS GUARANTEED CHICKS ANNUAL- 
ly. Our large volume enables us to furnish you our best 
intersified egg-laying strains for less money. Prices 
slashed for May and — delivery. pane. Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons $6.45- 
100; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets $8. 25; Davis White, Buff, 
Brown Anconas $6.45-100; ‘Cockerels $2.45; Pul- 
lets $11.95. Special Tom Barron ——_ us pen 
s of a imported from Tom Batron, 
1939—non-sexed $7.45- 100; Cockerels 
. ._ Heavy Mixed $5.25; Assorted 
$4.45. ‘Turkey Poults $36.50-100; White ducks $11.95- 
100. We guarantee live delivery, pay postage, ship C.O.D. 
Free catalog. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Route 3, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 

1,000,009 CHICKS ANNUALLY. BIG EGG PRODUC- 
ing stock. Can make immediate shipment of Barred, White 
— 8.C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
A ee $6. a 100; Cockerels $5.95; Pullets $8.25. 
English White Anconas $6. 25; Cockereis 
$2 5; Pullets $1 3. 








rown Leghorns 

Heavy Mixed $5.50. Assorted $4.75. 
We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Turkey Poults, 
May Gsitvery, $36.50-100. Ducklings $11.95. Free cata- 
log. JACKSON 





COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 17, Sey- 
mour, Ind. - 
P & E CHICKS BRED FOR PRODUCTION AND LIV- 
ability are sure to make a profit. Large English Leghorns 
a specialty. Write for May and June reduced prices. 
P & E FARMS, Box F, Maroa, Illinojs. 
DEPENDABLE CHICKS. WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
aie prices. $3.95 per hundred up. CHESTNUT 

ATCHERY, Box 25. Chestnut, Tilinois. 








FACE PROTECTORS 


USE E-Z “‘C’ FACE PROTECTOR FOR SPRAYING 
lime, sulphur, oil, etc. Special E-Z ‘‘C’’ feature pro- 
vides clear view continuously. Protects lungs. See dis- 
play ad Page 20. Write CESCO, 2308 Warren Blvd., 


Chicago. 
FOR SALE 


250 ACRES BEST PART MICHIGAN FRUIT BELT 
for apples and cherries. roximately 9000 apple trees— 
Michigan Delicious, Jonathan, Wagener, Northern Spy, 
McIntosh, others; 5000 Montmorency cherry. Large bear- 
ing trees but still young. Annual production to date 10 
to 12 cars apples, 150 tons cherries. Perfect air and soil 
drainage. Ideal all-hardwood soil. No late spring nor 
early fall frosts. Potatoes, corn, beans ripen. Excellent 
sugar maple grove, capacity 300 gallons syrup annually. 
Thousands summer resorters in region 3 to 4 months 
annually. Half mile frontage on most charming inland 
lake in U.S. Peaches, grapes, small fruits do well. 
Two sets farm buildings, extra barn. Founder and owner 
went into region from city 31 years ago, broken in health; 
regained health in two years. Attributes his continuous 
excellent health to time spent there. Loath to sell but 
over 80 and must retire. For further information write 
Box 540, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOR HANDLING THE MOST TENDER FRUIT SAFE- 
ly, economically, and quickly, write us for information re- 
garding our Peach and Apple Picking Bags. TOWN- 
SEND COMPANY, Lake Wales, Florida. 


FINE YOUNG ORCHARD, 1200 
varieties, priced at the rate of $4.00 per tree. 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Colurbus, Ohio. 

















TREES, ALL GOOD 
FARMERS 





BERRY BOXES 


GREEN AND WHITE BERRY BOXES ATTRACTIVELY 
display your berries and create consumer demand. Write 
for Liberal Discounts. ROLLRIM BOX COMPANY, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


BERRY PLANTS 











DELICIOUS IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES LARGE AS 


U.S. Government hybrids. 2 year plants two 
for $1.00, dozen $5.00. 3 year bearing age $1.00 each, 
dozen $10.00. GEO C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. 


CANARIES 


$500 A YEAR RAISING CANARIES AT HOME. PAR- 
ee ey free. HALCOTT ENTERPRISES, Box 2081-B, 
as, 








Texas. 





CLOVER SEED 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED: NEW py pony OVER 
crop, hay, pasture legume; 3 pounds $1.00 a Write 
quantity prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, Eustis, 








CROTALARIA SEED 


CROTALARIA SEED: SPECTABILIS, 8 POUND; IN- 
rig a pound. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, 
ustis, 








EDUCATIONAL 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED PRAC- 
a nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. 





CAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. F-5, Chicago. 





FIFTY-ACRE ee eS FRUIT FARM. 
Colonial house. SOWERBY, na, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

BEARING COMMERCIAL ORCHARD CLOSE COLUM- 
bus, $12, 000. ROBERT SAGER, _ Black Lick, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: TWO GOOD HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS- 


es. ROBERT HOGUE, North East, Pennsylvania. 
HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK-—GOOD PAY. RELIABLE MAN 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Big money 
every day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. 
Write McNESS CO., Dept. 353, Freeport, Illinois. 

M. M. EARNED $1174 IN SPARE TIME FOR EXCEP- 
tional ‘‘cellar crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! FRBE 
Book tells if your cellar, shed suitable. We buy crops. 
UNITED, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 616, Chicago. 


NURSERY STOCK 


MAY CLEANUP SPECIALS. MASTODON, GEM EVER- 
bearing strawberry (100-$1.00) — (250-$1.80) — (1000- 
$5.20)— (2000-$9.95)—(5000-$22.50). Premier, Dunlap, 
Aroma, Catskill, Ambrosia, Dorsett, Fairfax (100-80c)— 
(1000-$3. 95)— (5000- $18.90). 100 Cumberland Black Rasp- 
berry $2.50. _100 Boysenberry $3.50. Everything prepaid. 
SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY (R22), New Buffalo, 
Michigan. 

HAVE SURPLUS AND WILL SELL REASONABLY 
northern grown Seckel, Bartlett, Beurre Bose pears; 
Orange Quince — ; and Cortland apple. All inspected 
by Professor J. K. Shaw for trueness.to name. BURR 
NURSERIES. Manchester, Connecticut. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE. LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
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TUB & SHOWER 
; DAILY 
From SINGLE 


CADILLAC SQUARE 
AT BATES STREET 


DETROIT 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 









Box 304, 
-GROWER, 1370 ‘Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 

IED, FROSTPROOF CA 

plants. Grae - ral eet Paton gat em ° 

aioe. as i Oe iyiy—T. ee Be 
on, all varieties, a t 

$1.00. Express oe vl ee shoe 500, 600; . 


safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
PLANT COMPANY, Texarkana pe 


POSITION WANTED 


COLLEGE FRUIT GROWING STUDENT, 
reared, wants = commercial orchard 
references. A AMERICAN 





T, FARM 


x pect 


ROADSIDE FRUIT MARKETS 


HOUSE’S CHERRY CIDER AND CHE 

made some roadside stands more m yt” VE 

than any other product. Can be shi in _— 
HOUSE'S 





CHERRY. CIDER COMPANY. Rina iy 

» Ri 
Saugatuck, Michigan. rernide” Fruit 
SERVICES 


ow tad = ae a SEND DIME FOR IN- 
structions. ample graft 25 — N URSERY, 
Dept. B, Union Ci Michiga: — 


SILK HOSIERY 


EVERWEAR” HOSIERY—XTRAFINE—FIVE PAIRS 
$1 00 (trial (Three fulfashioned Ai, tA 25.) 


25e). 
DIREX, AF346W. Broad, Savannah, Geo eorgia. 


TRACTORS—MACHINERY 


Sia igre i Gee eaane Tava aaa 

‘or big catalog. 4 

LUG COMPANY, Galesburg, Illinois e 

WRITE FOR FREE LARGE 1940 CATALOG OF USED OF USED 

and new tractor parts. Satisfaction guaranteed. CENTRAL 
TRACTOR WRECKING COMPANY, Boone 


TREE BANDS 


EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY TREATED. 
Low in price, high in quality. Saves you work and 
Helps you produce better apples. Satisfaction guaranteed, 





—== 


























Send orders early. EDWIN H. HOUSE, Saugatuck, 
Michigan. . 
CHEMICALLY TREATED TREE BANDS. MA 


KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 


A GROWER-ADJUSTER 


DISCUSSES HAIL 
(Continued from page 25) 


sorting was not coming out of the 
price of their packed fruit. 

As an adjuster of hail losses in 
eastern orchards it has been my privi- 
lege and pleasure (alone and with 
other adjusters) to adjust losses in 
the same orchards and with the same 
owners during different years. I say 
it has been a pleasure because, “in 
the hour of trouble,” it has been a 
pleasure to be “a party of the part” 
able to feel that one has been of assist- 
ance in a small way. It has been a 
pleasure to return to the same owners 
and feel their sincerity of purpose 
and their belief in the fair play of 
American business. It has been a 
privilege to be in personal contact with 
these many growers, for much has 
been learned from them 

Hail insurance is of value only to 
the orchardist who is in the actual 
business of fruit production. The in- 
different owner, giving his fruit busi- 
ness little, if any care, will not havea 
fruit crop worth protecting against 
hail. The indifferent owner does not 
assure himself having a crop of fruit 
free from blemishes caused by insects 
and diseases. The bulk of his crop 
most years will be in the cull class. 
If a fruit is a cull to begin with, dam- 
age from a hailstone cannot cause it 
to be any more of a cull. 

From the true business standpoint, 
the indifferent owner will not be im 
the fruit business long enough even to 
be a part of the insurance world. The — 
writer believes that any owner of 4 
fruit farm who covers his fruit crop 
with a hail insurance policy is fF 
in the insurance business as well as im 








the fruit business. 
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CONSUMER "TRAYS" ° 


izing that consumer units of well- 

= fruit are definitely in demand today, 
American Box Board Company, Inc., is 
featuring consumer packages which they call 
“Qne-Snap Trays.” These trays, made of 
ellow fiberboard to complement the color 
of any variety of apple, require only a split 
second to set up. Flexibility of the trays 
allows for slight differences in fruit shape. 
Trays are printed in one color. They are 
constructed in the following three sizes to 
meet various demands: two and one-quar- 
ter-inch tray holding 12 two and one-quar- 
ter-inch apples; two and one-half-inch 
tray holding 16 two and one-half-inch 
apples; two and three-quarter-inch tray 
holding 12 two and three-quarter-inch 
apples. The two and one-quarter inch trays 
are packed 12 to a shipping container ; two 
and one-half-inch and two and _three- 
quarter-inch trays, eight to a container. A 
complete unit will stand storage, stacking 
and shipping and provide full cushioning 
and protection. No special equipment is 





needed for assembling the containers. 





A PEACHY PACK ° 


Construction of the new half bushel and 
bushel “Snap Pak” castons for peaches— 
products of the Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion—is of 100 per cent pure sulphate kraft 
high test liners. Flaps on the half-bushel 
size are turned around the end, while on the 
bushel size they are turned down the side, 

providing stacking strength. Cover 
rests upon the shoulder of the boxes which 
is formed by turning the box flange back 
around the entire perimeter of the carton. 
Covers are designed so about one-half inch 
of play is allowed between the cover when 
fully extended and the top of the carton, 
lus taking care of variation in fruit sizes. 
t of snapping the cover on permits of 
ready inspection, of shipping at any time, 
and provides handles for easy carrying of 
€ carton. The package is all self-con- 
tained, requiring no additional pads, : liners 
Or caps. Printed in one or two colors, 
with colored liner inside, it provides an 
attractive and eye-appealing display when 
in the retail store. 


_ ZIPPY JUICER 


Simple in design, mechanics and opera- 


- 






® CONSUMER "TRAYS" 
© ZIPPY JUICER 
© A PEACHY PACK 











tion, the Zippy Juicer, manufactured by 
Jiffy Juicing Machines, Inc., offers a quick 
method of obtaining fresh fruit and vege- 
table juices. No peeling, paring or coring 
are necessary. Fruits or vegetables cut into 
sections are dropped into the wide mouth 
of the automatic feed and almost instantly 
the juice pours forth The dry pulp is 
readily cleanéd from the three removable 
parts—lid, bowl and centrifugal basket. 
Powered by a General Electric one-sixth 
horsepower A.C. motor, the juicer is rugged, 
durable and quiet. It is made of plastic, 
stainless steel and porcelain enamel, weighs 
27 pounds and measures 13 inches high. 
It has been found very practical for apples 
and grapes. 





Increasing interest is being aroused 
among fruit growers’ by the experiments 
conducted and reported by the U. S. D. A. 
on the use of hormone :sprays for the con- 
trol of pre-harvest drop of apples. A six- 
page booklet on “Fruitone,” the hormone 
spray developed by the American Chemical 
Paint Company, is now available, on re- 
quest. It describes methods of application 
and experimental results obtained with va- 
rieties tested. 
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BETTER FRUIT SIZING 


BUTLER “CHAMPION” GRADERS 

size accurately and without bruising. 
All metal. Weight 200 Ibs. Soft rubber 
rings divide fruit into 4 or 5 grades. 


Four Models—Gasoline, Electric, Hand 
and complete without Power Unit. Noth- 
ing to build or assemble. Start work when 
unpacked! Floor space, open, 6 x 12 ft. 
Folded, 4 sq. ft. Reasonably priced. Com- 





mended everywhere. Reduce grading costs. 

New 1940 models—many new refinements. 

Also: Brusher-Polisher 4 Storage Trucke 
Write for Circulars 


BUTLER MFG. & MACHY. CO. 
Dealers and Agents Wanted Sel! Bidg., Chicago. 


















Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, i 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultrymen. 


Ample Power 
Haying and Truck 
MowHay\ ¢10°, Tol, Bus 
and Lawns Belt Machines. BS 
Steel or Rubber Tires , 
High Wheels— Enclosed Gears 
* LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Pian 
and Free Catalog 
STANDARD ENG 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New Y N.Y. 
3211 Como Ave. 








2448 Market St. 208 St. 





HAMILTON 
“Spray Guns thal pay” 


To thin makes good fruit. Poor 
spraying makes poor fruit 


sn EEEREEERneeeeeeeeeneneeneneeee nt 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


. A GUN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Six Models gable 

















Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 


WOMEN: 
, pound helps calm 


jumpy nerves due to female func- 
tional distress. Made especially for 
women. Try tt! 





POWER SPRAYER 
NOW SOLD AT 














? ? SPRAY HOSE BURSTING ? ? 


GUARANTEED HIGH-PRESSURE HOSE 
ANY LENGTH—ANY PRESSURE TO 1,000 POUNDS 
Me's} BRAID ie FT. A/T"s3 BRAID he FF 
1/6" 23 BRAID Me FL. 0/4743 BRAID Ate FF. 





CY-UY1 26S 1/8°—7/16"—1/2" High Pressure Couplings @ $1.25 Pe. 
Pressure Couplings @ $1.75 P. 2. 
a 'daiam BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
hee Smeg beombey Bann 
S29E. BROADWAY LOUISVILLE, 
PAGE 29 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 
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THINNED FRUIT 
WORTH MORE 


THIN NING of young fruits is a neces- 

sary procedure in the orchard when the 
trees are producing an excess crop. That 
it results in better fruit in such an in- 
stance is borne out by facts presented by 
Missourian E. R. Gorton in the following 
paragraphs: 

“From a little experiment we ran in our 
orchards, we have concluded that thinning 
apples pays big wages. These experiments 
resulted in an increase in quality of fruit 
which paid $2.53 an hour for the work. A 
tree of Transparents was thinned, which 
took four and one-half hours. The apples 
from this tree were worth $19. From a 
similar tree unthinned for a check the 
apples were worth $5. 

“Four hours were spent thinning the 
fruit on a Duchess tree and $23.60 worth 
of fruit was harvested from it. An un- 
thinned tree yielded $17.65 worth of fruit. 
We thinned a tree of Wealthy in four 
hours which returned $28.25. The check 
tree returned $24.75. We received $7.80 
for the fruit from another Transparent 
tree after spending three hours in thinning 
as compared with $1.60 from a check tree. 

“Three hours spent in thinning a Bald- 
win tree resulted in a crop worth $39.27, 
while the check tree produced a crop 
worth $29.97. Quality was the principal 
factor in the increased value because there 
were only 29 bushels in favor of the 
thinned trees over the unthinned.” 

The usual procedure is to thin apples 
and peaches six to 12 inches apart on the 
limb, depending on tree condition and 
variety. Vigorously growing trees will 
size a greater number of fruits than a tree 
of poor vigor. 


GOOD THINGS COME 
IN LITTLE PACKAGES 


Mu A VERY interesting and helpful letter 

is that from C. Namurt of Ohio on 
red raspberries which appeared on the 
March ‘Round Table’ page,” writes Robert 
L. Morehouse of the Mountain Crest Or- 
chards, Wilkes County, North Carolina. 
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The 100 peaches in the bushel basket on the left are from a thinned tree, the 400 in the bushel 
on the right from an unthinned tree. Thinning increases size and eliminates many imperfect fruits. 
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Grower Morehouse continues with 
profitable marketing and cultural hints for 
the benefit of small-fruit producers: 

“For many years we used the pint 
baskets Mr. Namurt refers to for market. 
ing our Latham red raspberries and then 
tried half pints, with surprisingly goog 
acceptance by dealers. The commission 
merchants we ship to (mostly in Wagh- 
ington, D.C.) now prefer the half pint! 
Besides much higher net returns, the 
berries ship better, there being fewer 
berries to each basket to be crushed by 
their own weight. Chief advantage to the 
grower is the larger cash return received, 
in spite of the use of more baskets for the 
same amount of crop. After a little diffi. 
culty, we obtained crates holding 16 of 
the standard American half-pint baskets 
in one layer, four to a side. 

“I believe it would more than pay Mr. 
Namurt to cut out and burn the old canes 


as soon as they have stopped bearing, 


chiefly for the better disease control 
gained and also to divert the growth into 





This is a page where growers get 
together er an exchange of expe- 
riences and ideas. Both the begin- 
ner and veteran will find here many 
valuable suggestions for better and 
more profitable fruit growing. In 
return for helps you receive from 
this page, pass on your new ideas, 
methods or procedures. Just jot 
them down and mail to ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published. 





the new shoots. 

“We use stakes about five feet high 
above ground and tie the canes at two or 
three points with a crossed tie which holds 
the canes better than a wrap-around tie.” 


SLIP-PPROOF LADDER 
FOR CLIMBING TREES 


PRACTICAL suggestions for accident 
prevention on the fruit farm are always 
welcomed by readers. Richard Metz, 
Huron County, Ohio, submits the follow- 
ing: 

“When a ladder is used to climb trees 
it can be made safe by substituting a 
length of hose-covered chain for the top 
rung. The chain fits around the curve of 
the tree and the rubber hose prevents it 
from slipping.” 





GAUGE YOUR OWN 
N northern Ohio, fruit grower 


Scribner’s Log Table 


DOYLE’S RULE 
Lengths Lengths 





Martin Larsen, in clearing some 
land of trees, was able to deter- 
mine the number of board feet in 


| Di-| | | 
am-| 9 | 11/13/15.) 17 
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the logs by applying what ‘is 
known as Doyle's rule. Martin says: 

"It's a simple matter to find 
out how many board feet in a log 
by using Scribner's log table 
which is based on Doyle's rule for 
measuring logs. | am enclosing 
the table as | think other growers 
would find it useful were it pub- 
lished on the ‘Round Table’ page. 
The table gives the exact number 
of board feet in a given log. 
Take, for example, a log that 
measures eight feet in length and 
nine inches in diameter. From the 
accompanying table it will be 
noted that a log of this size con- 
tains 12 board feet. This table 
makes allowance for four inches 
of slab. Diameter of the log is 
measured from the inside of the 
bark at the small end.’ 


12| 16] 19] 22] 25] 9 | 14] 18] 21] 24] 28. 
16) 23) 27] 32} 36) 10 | 20) 25) 29) 34) 38 
24} 31) 87|/ 43! 49| 11 | 28) 34] 40) 46) 52 
82| 40] 48] 56] 64] 12 | 36) 44] 52) 60) 68 
40} 50} 61] 71) 81] 13 
50| 62| 75] 88] 100] 14 | 56] 69) 81] 94| 106 
60| 75) 91/106} 121| 15 | 68) 83| 98/113] 128 
72| 90/108/126| 144) 16 | 81| 99/117/135| 152 
84|106)127|148| 169) 17 | 95)116/137/158) 180 
98|122,147/171| 196] 18 |110|135/159/183| 208 
112|141]169]197| 225] 19 |127]155|]183/211| 239 
128|160/192/224| 256] 20 |144/176|/208|/240| 272 
144/181/217/253] 289] 21 |162/199/235|271| 307 
162'202|243/283 824] 22 |182/223/263/303| 344 
180 226/271 313] 359] 23 |203/248/293/336| 383 
200/250/300/350| 400| 24 |225/275/325|375| 425 
220|276/331|386| 441] 25 |248/303|358/413| 469 
242|302|363/423) 484] 26 272/834 893/458] 514 
264/330/397|463| 530| 27 |297/363|430/496| 563 
288/360/432/504| 576] 28 |824/396|468|540| 612 
312|/391|469|547| 625] 29 |352)430|508/586| 664 
238/422'507'591! 676! 30 |380/465/549/633| 718 
364|456|547|638) 729| 31 410/502 592/683) 774 
392/490|588/686| 784) 32 |441/539/637|735| 8838 
420/526/631!736| 841] 33 |473|578|684/789| 894 
450/562|675|787| 900| 34 |506|619|731|844| 956 
480|601/721/841| 961] 35 |540/661/781/901/1021 
512/640/768/896/1024| 36 |576/704|832/960/1088 
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i) CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


7 You know you’re right when you choose 
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the truck that wins more buyers 








than any other in America! 
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Chevrolet trucks out-sell all others because they 
out-haul and out-save all other low-priced trucks 


You make the safest of all truck 
investments when you buy a Chevrolet 
truck! 


You know in advance that it will give 
you the strongest and most reliable 
service at the lowest cost, because 
that has been proved for you by the 
combined experience of the truck 
buyers of the nation over a long period 
of years! 

And it is doubly proved today by the 
fact that truck users buy more Chev- 
rolet trucks than any other make. 


So buy your Chevrolet, knowing that 
experienced truck users everywhere 
have found that it out-works and out- 
hauls all other low-priced trucks. 


Buy your Chevrolet, knowing that 
experienced truck users everywhere 
have found it to be better designed, 
better engineered, better built for long, 
hard, dependable service than any 
other low-priced truck! 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to 
arrange a thorough demonstration— 
today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Best Haulers -- Best Savers -- Best Sellers 








HE APPLE EVE bought was naturally the one that caught her eye—the : 
top-size fruit with gorgeous coloring and perfect finish. AND HERE’S O 


And progressive growers have found an effective way of promoting the REASON WHY | 
growth of this type of grade-A fruit—spray with “MIKE” Sulfur.* 4 
In the post-bloom season “ 


“MIKE” Sulfur controls scab infestation without burning foliage. It is 
° ° ° ons te ” Sulfur protected this apple 
non-caustic—more than 95% active sulfur. Spraying with “MIKE” Sulfur 
° : burning the foliage—gave 
assures the growth of foliage necessary to produce top grade fruit. 7 
chance to develop healthy 


“MIKE” Sulfur is 15 times finer than 325 mesh. Its microscopic particles neuttsh © tusittous; ae 
stick to fruit and foliage better, resist the washing effect of rain longer. 
“MIKE” Sulfur goes into suspension almost immediately. It remains in 
suspension longer, stays free-flowing indefinitely and does not deterio- 


rate with age. “MIKE” Sulfur is the economical, efficient spray material. Sulfur—incorporated in your 
: ing program, will control ¢ 


THE DOW. CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN | 04, 
Branch Sales Offices: New York City, St. Louis, Chicago 


There is a 


| DOWs=INSECTICIDE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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